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The Value of Philosophy 
HELEN CARY CHADWICK, MALDEN, MASS. 
Summuncsmnmnines FT EYN Henri Bergsen was in this country, a Bos- 
= ton newspaper reporter asked him, in response 
to a request for a topic, “Suppose you try to tell 
us just what the so-called new philosophy means 
to the average man and woman, just how it may 
affect the lives of the masses of the people?” 

After some remarks regarding the difficulty 
of doing this, Bergsen replied, “But if it be 
true philosophy, it must sooner or later percolate down into 
the lives of the masses of the people, enriching life itself, 
making for higher standards of morals and ethics, adding to 
the sum total of human happiness, conferring liberty of 
thought and action, thus making the world a better place to 
live in.” 

It is frequently a belief of the ordinary person that philos- 
ophy creates a field of thought amusing or possibly fascinating 
to scholars having nothing better to do than to entertain 
themselves, but is of no practical use to mankind in general. 
This sketch is written to show that Bergsen’s view of true 
philosophy is right; the common sense of today is invariably 
the philosophy of yesterday. This in its inception was usu- 
ally ridiculed and opposed, for mankind in the main is in- 
tensely conservative, and probably wisely so. 

Primitive man, as far as history shows us, had little in- 
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clination to think; the exigencies of keeping alive took most 
of his time, and what little could be given to reflection shows 
him to be the prey of crude imaginings, ignorant fear and 
greedy self-interest. The idea of verifying facts by observa- 
tion and experiment was practically unknown to him as any 
necessary process of reasoning; but, through struggles for 
supremacy in their narrow fields of action, men early evolved 
systems of government and religion which found their ex- 
pression in absolute authority. We have only to gain a fair 
knowledge of how savage tribes live now to learn the early 
method of existence. 

We have not to dwell here upon the undoubted advantages 
which came to the race under iron rule; coertion among pro- 
gressive beings is, however, short-lived as a blessing, and after 
experiencing its effects the first emancipated thought was in 
the direction of individual freedom. With the partial exter- 
mination of wild beasts and the domestication of animals, the 
tilling of the soil, man’s life became easier, and thought in 
greater measure came to him. And so a young philosophy, 
setting its face against the enforcing of general finalities, was 
born. 

The Hebrew race, the most spiritual people of antiquity, 
early established a theocracy, seeming to find no difficulty in 
conceiving God as Father and of all mankind as brethren. 
But we know that this belief was never fully realized as a 
working theory, and probably the ages of thinking and ex- 
perimenting were necessary to even approach such a result. 
We know humanity is even now “wroth with its great 
destiny.” 

Among ancient peoples, the Greeks led as reasoners. Scat- 
tered bits of wisdom come to us before their time—about 
1100 B. C.—but the flowering of Greek thought occurred 
nearly six centuries later, with the exception of Homer. In 
his highly valuable work on Greece, Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth, formerly Canon of Westminster, says, there is no cor- 
ner of the civilized world which does not feel the influence of 
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ancient Greece. “Athens’s spirit is everywhere; from her 
gates issued intellectual colonies into every region of the 
world.” 

Let us name some of that group of men shedding immortal 
light upon posterity: Socrates and Plato, philosophers; Solon, 
founder of a fraternal government; Miltiades, the general 
whose genius saved his country at Marathon; Aristides and 
Pericles, statesmen; Demosthenes, the orator; Xenophon, the 
historian; Euclid, the father of geometry; that trinity of 
classical dramatists whose work has never been surpassed, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; Aristotle, the first physi- 
cal scientist and logician of whom we know, at least; that 
master of architects and sculptors, Phidias; his pupils, Myron 
and Polyclitus; Scopas, Lysippus, Praxiteles; and the musi- 
cians and painters of Greece, whose work is now lost, but 
whose art was as great, by all we can discover, as that of 
her sculptors. The first Gentiles to embrace Christianity were 
the Greeks, and Paul’s expositions all bear the marks of 
Greek culture and thought methods. 

The Honorable G. W. Balfour, in a presidential address 
before the London Society for Psychical Research, said, ““The 
chief legacy bequeathed by Greek philosophy and by scholas- 
ticism was a clearly drawn distinction between matter and 
spirit; and when was added to this distinction the conception 
that the entire material universe is subject to laws capable 
of definite mathematical expression, modern philosophy may 
be said to have begun.” And from this time on, the battle 
between absolute authority over thought and individual right 
to freedom of thought has been waged. Socrates was made to 
drink poison hemlock for “corrupting the youth of Athens.” 
That is, he taught them to think for themselves. How calmly 
he met death is told us by his friend Plato. Philosophy has 
never gone about killing people, but Established Authority 
has a long list of martyrs. These were accused of stirring 
up trouble; that is, they did not agree with Authority. 

Socrates invented a kind of logic, but it remained for 
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Aristotle to formulate logic in its earliest type, the syllogism. 
Logic is a formal method of thinking by which truth may be 
discovered. The early church and the state accepted Aris- 
totle’s formula, which assumed that if a whole were true, all 
its parts must fall under the same rule. They reasoned that 
the whole of their dogmatic laws were divinely given and so 
every detail of the whole must be regarded as binding. 

The syllogism is correctly workable if the first general 
premise is a proven truth; as, “All the planets of the solar 
system revolve about the sun. The earth is a planet of the 
solar system, and so the earth revolves about the sun.” But 
try this one: “Germany was divinely ordered to be the ruler 
of all civilized nations. America is a civilized nation, so 
Germany was divinely ordered to be the ruler of America.” 
The first premise isn’t true—‘‘Ay, there’s the rub!” Deductive 
logic does not seem adapted to bring forth any great truth. 

But during the dark ages philosophy was not dead, and 
in the general renaissance of thought following, a long line 
of earnest thinkers aroused the people to think for themselves. 
In Germany, the trade union of the Hanseatic League domi- 
nated royalty. Slavery and the feudal system gradually dis- 
appeared from Europe with the rise of towns. Martin Luther 
founded the great Protestant Church. After eighteen years 
of struggle with superstition and ignorance, Columbus was 
able to verify the theory of the earth’s shape, and open the 
way to colonization of a new continent. German philosophy 
sought for the explanation of life and for progress in spiritu- 
ality by the study of human phenomena especially. 

Friedrich Nietzche—the much-misunderstood, because he 
has been judged by parts of his work only—by his own word 
claims his “superman” is not a monster of physical achieve- 
ment, but is one neither an aristocrat nor a democrat, but a 
type that, having passed through the two phases of progress 
named, is greater than either, namely, the fraternal man. He 
who despised formal Christianity speaks always tenderly of 
Christ, and says, “Christianity is possible at any moment.” 
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The Atlantic Monthly, shortly after the death of Professor 
Josiah Royce of Harvard, published a sketch of Nietzche found 
among Royce’s papers, which wholly bears out this view of 
the German’s philosophy. 

Nelson’s Encyclopedia says of Spinoza, the Dutch Jew, one 
of the noblest of men and harassed out of his life by perse- 
cution because he was determined to think for himself, “The 
leading idea of the ethical part of Spinoza’s great work is, 
that in becoming conscious of the unity of all things in God, 
we rise above the bondage of the passions and desires which 
belong to our finitude.” And the philosopher says in his 
“Ethics,” “If the way I have pointed out as leading to free- 
dom appears difficult, it may nevertheless be found.” How 
we present-day people are wrestling with this truth! 

French philosophy, unlike the German, concerned itself 
early with the principles of free government. The French 
Revolution was a violent reaction against the cruel despotism 
peculiar to French absolute rule. The names of Voltaire, 
Rousseau and George Sand connected themselves with a level- 
ing of classes and a popular voice. In one of the lives of 
Voltaire is written, “Louis the XV reigned, wielding a power 
as absolute as ever had been exercised by his grandfather. 
The way into the Bastile was as easy, the way out as hard, 
as ever. The courts of justice were, if anything, more hos- 
tile than before to any freedom of thought or speech; and 
yet this frail old man seemed the only one to defy all this 
coalition of tyranny. No wonder every victim of oppression 
turned to him, . .. the public opinion he may be said to 
have created.” And in trying to free religion from hidebound 
rules Voltaire was no less fearless. 

But we must turn to England for the greatest philosopher 
of early modern times, Francis Bacon. He was the first to 
reverse the accepted form of logic from the deductive method 
of Aristotle to the inductive; he insisted upon a minute and 
exact study of known facts or axioms to prove a single case, 
and from that the “inductive leap” was taken, covering all 
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cases of the same kind. The principle underlying inductive 
logic is, “the same cause under the same conditions will pro- 
duce the same efiect.”” Alexander Bain in his “Logic” says, 
“A single case, cleared of ambiguity, establishes a law.” 

From the Encyclopedia Britannica I glean this description 
of the course of research work, perfecting itself under the 
methods of inductive logic: “The history of research labora- 
tories can be best understood in the light of the development 
of all scientific thinking. There is at first a period of crude 
observation of the facts under the complicated conditions of 
practical life. Such observations have given to science many 
valuable facts, but serious errors have crept in at the same 
time. This is naturally followed by a period of reaction 
against observation, and in its stead there is an attempt to 
deduce all knowledge from the already given general laws. 
This is the period of authority and the syllogism. The reac- 
tion in this method leads to the third and final stage of sci- 
ence, when the laws and facts of nature are determined by 
observation of phenomena, but now under control and known 
conditions. The sciences have not advanced with equal speed, 
some being in the first and others in the second or the last 
stage. Laboratories of some sort have existed since the earli- 
est times.” 

In every kind of worth-while research work the modern 
world uses the inductive method described. And as the an- 
cient Hebrew or Greek thought has influenced every quarter 
of the civilized globe, so is the philosophy of Francis Bacon 
slowly but surely levening and rectifying the thought methods 
of the world. 

Is philosophy of any practical value? Inductive logic has 
revolutionized the investigations of science, the study of 
nature by its light yielding astonishing results. We cite a 
few outstanding discoveries. In surgery the aseptic way of 
nursing, clearing the field of operation and its environment 
wholly of germs, has saved countless lives, in marked contrast 
to the fearful mortality that previously attended surgical 
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practice. In every department of medicine and hygiene the 
experimenta! method is yielding great help. In mechanics, 
the fruitfulness of inductive practice is almost beyond belief. 
From the time of Morse’s telegraph in operation, when people 
ran through the streets crying that the judgment of God 
would fall for our use of the lightning, to the present, what 
a harvest! The sewing-machine, the great railroad systems, 
the great buildings of brick, stone or concrete and steel, the 
improved farm implements, conveyances of every sort to the 
airship and the automobile; the telephone, the phonograph, the 
radio, motion pictures; study ways in education even for small] 
children before unheard-of; the modern homes, millions of 
them far surpassing in comfort of arrangement, heating, 
lighting and in sanitary appliances the ancient palaces. Out 
of a philosophical abstraction the world is learning in all its 
ways to proceed cautiously and surely from the known to the 
unknown. Of course there were forerunners, whose times 
sought to suppress, even by death, great minds that intuitively 
reasoned inductively, such as Copernicus, Galileo—a long list. 

It is to Francis Bacon, also, we owe the idea that psychical 
matters will probably yield their secrets to scientific research, 
and the London Society for Psychical Research claims Bacon 
as its founder. In the thirty or more Reports of this organi- 
zation is much of hopeful suggestion, of material to arouse 
eager desire for further study. The membership of this society 
has some of the most notable names from every department 
of thought. Dr. Elwood Worcester of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, says: “There is only one group of highly trained and 
educated men known to me who, knowing all the difficulties 
and approaching the subject through the exact methods of 
scholarship and science, have been able to retain their faith 
and to add to it.” 

With the decline of feudalism, the growth of towns and 
the rise through machinery invention of the factory system, 
great private fortunes were made, and a new philosophy ap- 
peared, that of class-consciousness, headed by Karl Marx, 
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whereby the worker should share with the capitalist in the 
full products of his labor. This struggle is still present with 
us. If the United States government could summon enough 
fraternalism to legislate against child labor, which exists to 
public detriment for the money benefit of the few, it would be 
a step forward in American philosophy. 

For America has a philosophy, which is bound in time to 
percolate down through the minds of the masses, from the 
first nearer that of the great Teacher than has arisen else- 
where—not to quarrel, not to condemn, not to punish, but “to 
seek and save that which was lost.” It is seen by students 
of sociology that society, like the human system, is a unit, and 
that society must protect itself against itself. You would not 
think of punishing the stomach for a fit of indigestion, you 
would train it under control until it was no longer a menace 
to the whole system. This is a work of time, but common 
sense cannot look for quick results in changing human nature. 

Communal feeling is not only wise but imperative. ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” In his “Muse of Brother- 
hood,’”’ Edwin Markham invites us all: 


“My feet are in the future, whirled afar 
On wings of light; if I have any sons, 
Let them arise and follow to my star.” 


Freedom of thought was dearer to the martyrs of Concord 
and Lexington than life, as it was to the signers of our 
Declaration of Independence. Before their time, the colony 
of Roger Williams in Rhode Island lived for forty years 
without earthly ruler, having no law but the law of love and 
of God written in their hearts. And back of them was the 
heroic company of Plymouth Rock. 

Perhaps our first great literary philosopher is Walt Whit- 
man. The importance he attributes to the individual animates 
all his verse. His “Captain, My Captain,” and “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” are royal tributes—he knew 
the heart of Lincoln, the heart that freed the slaves. 
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I quote out of many typical passages: 


“One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse.” 


“Kach of us limitless, each of us with his or her right upon 
the earth, 

Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here as divinely as any is here.” 


Who of us Americans does not cherish the memory of that 
Concord group of “plain living and high thinking,” Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott, each of them striving in his own 
way to bring more of God to man, and, last of the line, Daniel 
French, who has wrought for us that apotheosis of Lincoln 
that shall sit in Washington to watch over the nation as long 
as it endures? 

The newer philosophy of Bergsen and William James, foun- 
ders of the school of Pragmatists, which has given such im- 
petus to modern thought, may be interpreted simply: They 
contend that the great absolute reality, which neither physical 
science nor psychology can explain, is life; and that mankind, 
instead of being far from the absolute, has it already in its 
possession, and in increasing measure; that through the in- 
dividual and collective experience we daily learn more of the 
great first cause, and that time is a necessary factor in this 
revelation. They do not attempt to define the absolute, but 
say that truth for us must be that which experience shows to 
be the best for man’s progress and happiness. This doctrine 
practically declares, “I and my Father are one.” Dr. Borden 
Bowne says, “This resolute adherence to experience is a 
counsel of perfection which cannot be too much insisted upon.” 
And, “The unchastened hankering after totality and syste- 
matic completeness is perpetually leading the dogmatic mind 
to sweep all things together into some vague but pretentious 
generalization which promises to make all things one, but 
which succeeds only by ignoring all the essential characters 
of things.” 
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A serious attempt is being made all over the civilized world 
to verify the daring speech of Jesus quoted above. Many are 
seeking and finding, and many who cannot grasp this faith 
seem sinking into a deeper materialism. But this is not, there- 
fore, a materialistic age; it is the most spiritual of all history, 
for it is striving to make ideals real. How could a sordid 
spirit have conquered the last military despotism? In a lit- 
eral interpretation of Christianity, many are rising to claim 
for themselves health, abundance, eternal life through faith. 
As Whitman declared long ago: 


“Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walks of dreams; 

I fear these supposed realities are to melt from under your 
feet and hands... . 

None has done justice to you, you have not done justice to 
yourself, 

None but has found you imperfect, I only find no imperfection 
in you.... 

I only am he who places over you no master, owner, better, 
beyond what waits intrinsically in yourself.” 


Modern philosophy is being considerably influenced by the 
personalistic doctrine of Professor Borden Bowne, formerly 
of Boston University, who died in 1910. Dr. Bowne’s thought 
is profound, the more so because he kept it open to the con- 
sideration of every line of thinking or endeavor that has come 
down to us. But it seems I can at least indicate a key to his 
conclusions through one quotation from “Personalism”: “If 
we are in a personal world’—that is, if we are in a world 
known only to us through our personality—“The final cause of 
nature must be sought in the personal and moral realm. .. . 
For the practical realization of the divine presence, logic and 
speculation can do little for us. This belief must be lived to 
acquire any real substance or controlling character. This is 
the case with all practical and concrete beliefs. If we ignore 
them practically we may soon accost them skeptically.” 

Philosophy has sought to free itself from bigoted finalities 
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in the fine arts; I will speak only of painting as typical. After 
the earliest days of child-like art, the painter and sculptor 
were always subject to rulers, having some freedom in Greece; 
but the greatest advance was during the Italian Renaissance, 
which began about 1250 A. D. From the rejection of all 
classic subjects and methods, and the picturing of flattened 
saints on gold backgrounds, Giotto dared to paint real per- 
sons, to depict blue skies with fleecy clouds, and to draw rosy 
cherubs that appealed to the heart. His “Death of Saint 
Francis” is one of the sweetest scenes of human sympathy, 
adoring love and piety ever made. The work of this master 
who cared to appeal to nature was whitewashed; but it is 
notworthy that the whitewash was later removed with much 
more care than it was put on. Mesaccio advanced from Giotto 
to images of real flesh and blood, and sought to use the prin- 
ciples of composition. He committed suicide for lack of means 
to live. Now his works are studied by all artists, and he is 
styled the “Father of Modern Painting.” Botticelli, seeing 
the excellence of ancient work, copied its manner and used 
many of its subjects; and thereafter others of the Renaissance 
did the same. Michael Angelo, weary of ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, yielded to the dictates of his genius in some of the best 
of his art. The Venetians are said to be the only real paint- 
ers of their time; for, like nature, they used no lines, and 
the soft blending of their work, the handling of light and 
atmosphere, are charming. Fra Angelico, one of the earliest 
painters, used in his sweetly child-like pictures masses of 
flowers. 

Jacob Ruisdael, the “Father of Modern Landscape,” died 
in the poorhouse. Corot was over sixty before he received 
recognition. He cared nothing for it then, and hid himself 
from his admirers. In our own time the French Millet, per- 
haps the greatest of later painters, hounded almost unbeliev- 
ably for such work as “The Stone-Breakers” and “The Man 
with the Hoe,” received a commission from the French gov- 
ernment on his deathbed. Even now, in lists of his work, 
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these pictures are seldom mentioned. Yet he only painted 
what he saw. Verestchagin, the masterly Russian, died in 
exile because he put on canvas some things he saw the Rus- 
sian government doing. And so it goes. People do not under- 
stand. The mass is necessarily behind the great leaders. 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what they do.” 

It is interesting to note a passage from a recent article in 
the National Geographic Magazine, ‘At the Tomb of Tutankh- 
amen,” that Theban king of 3000 years ago, buried with such 
worldly pomp and splendor, ‘‘a steep stairway led to the un- 
important tomb to which the mummy of the heretic king 
Akhenaton is consigned, whom Manetho refused to mention. 
If the spirit of this ruler, who sought to release his people 
from the priestly forms and outworn conventions and to estab- 
lish monotheism throughout the empire, still hovered in the 
place, what feelings he must have had! For this tomb was 
being used as a dark room by the official photographer.” 

“Unimportant tomb—heretic king!”” What would have been 
the history of the human race, if the spirit of darkness which 
so easily swept aside the ideals and endeavors of this most 
enlightened monarch, had not been met and banished again 
and again by the peaceful armies of progress? 

Religion, science, philosophy—these three, but the greatest 
of these is religion. For what could have animated the tire- 
less and often martyred workers in these fields but a burning 
desire to meet the great Cause? And, after the travail of the 
ages, the three are at last reaching out hands to one another; 
for we are learning that as no two people are alike, also 
none can see wholly alike; that all the talents of man were 
given him that together we might image forth more and more 
the infinite Jehovah. Without the mighty labors of faith, sci- 
ence and philosophy, religion itself would have been but an 
empty mockery, founded merely on assumption. Let us not 
therefore refuse her just meed of praise to philosophy. 


The Wastefulness of High School Education 


JOHN A. KINNEMAN, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


SaMMNMNMK NE of the surprising developments in American 
= education in the past generation is the marvel- 

O ous growth of the high school. It has come to 

be the popular educational institution—a kind 
peemmeniail of social agency for leveling social barriers as 
well as a medium by which higher education is 
brought nearer the masses. If one were to make 
the assertion that a great amount of wasteful- 
ness exists in this new and popular institution he might be 
met with the rebuff that such a proposition could not be proved. 
The charge of wastefulness was made against the high school 
ten or more years ago because of the high mortality rate 
caused by Algebra, Latin and Modern Languages. That 
charge no longer stands, since the cause has been removed 
by offering a variety of courses to high school students. 

A new element of wastefulness has been discovered, how- 
ever. To many persons who teach in high school it is not 
necessary to prove the proposition. To other persons doubt- 
less it is necessary to show that if the high school is to 
become as serviceable as it is common, it will be necessary 
for it to assume a new function. 

The new function which the high school must assume is 
the obligation which it owes to every one of its students— 
that of guiding them into the work which they will do after 
they leave high school. During the past decade we have 
heard and read a great deal on the necessity for our high 
school courses centering around the training in citizenship— 
and citizenship for today; not for some remote day when the 
high school graduate will have reached the age of twenty- 
one. Then, too, we have heard and read a great deal on the 
obligation which the high school has in preparing individuals 
for their life work. 
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I believe that we may safely assume that these two func- 
tions of the high school have been performed reasonably well 
by them. We may not assume, however, that the third and 
newest function—that of guidance, has been performed 
satisfactorily. 

There is no better proof of the above statement than the 
facts which were recently assembled by the writer and pub- 
lished under the title of “A Study in Guidance among Normal 
School Students.” In this study, answers to questionnaires 
covering several general propositions affecting normal school 
students were secured from 1154 students in five Pennsyl- 
vania normal schools. There is every reason to believe that 
these 1154 students furnished typical cases. I found that 
only 707 or 61% of these students had had a conference, 
however short or inconsequential, with some member of 
their high school faculty, concerning their vocation after 
graduation from high school. By no means should any one 
assume that even where conferences were had they materially 
helped in the choice of a vocation. The statement simply aims 
to convey that some conferences existed; not that they pos- 
sessed any value. 

Of these 1154 students I found that only 25% had received 
any advice from their high school instructors on the question 
of entering normal school. I found, however, that 35% of 
all of these students stated that they came to normal school 
because of the advice which their friends had given. I found 
also that 60% of these students had been advised by members 
of their family. These results will suggest that more than 
100% received advice. The explanation lies in the fact that 
some of the students received advice from more than one 


source. 

When it came to the selection of the particular normal 
school which these 1154 students attended, I found that there 
were more who relied on their friends for advice in selecting 
their school than there were those who relied on their high 
school teachers. I found that 44% of the group had acted 
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on the advice which they received from friends while 24% 
acted on the advice received from high school instructors. 

Other statistics could be sighted to add to the proof of the 
proposition that the high schools are not helping their stu- 
dents in the most essential part of the training. The statis- 
tics seem to bear only one interpretation—that the high school 
education is wasteful. We have spent untold time and energy 
in constructing high school courses of study. More high 
school teachers need to learn that the high school has a larger 
function than teaching. Its newest function is to guide its 
students into making wise choices. Certainly it cannot do this 
if it fails to confer or when it leaves to friends of students or 
to their families the job of giving guidance in the choice of 
a vocation. For who is best fitted to understand the ability 
of students—their teachers, their friends or their families? 
If the high school is to function more satisfactorily it must 
extend its guidance work to a larger number of students. By 
this process it will be performing the third and most neces- 
sary function which falls within its province to perform. By 
the performance of this function it will eliminate much of 
the wastefulness which now exists because of the failure of 
the high school to complete its work, by skilfully guiding its 
students in the choice of a vocation. 
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Scientific Thinking, and How to Promote it in 
Chemistry Laboratory Work 


W. G. BOWERS, HEAD CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT, COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


duties in life, it is to household and human 
= cleanliness, preparation of foods, diseases in 
Sunnie rine light form, shop routines, etc. In either case 
it would seem that elementary chemistry teaching is not an 
end but a means to an end. If the end is a chemist, a person 
prepared for the university, or a citizen with a well rounded 
education, elementary chemistry is only one part of the struc- 
ture. If the chemistry is the bricks in the wall, they must be 
placed according to a definite system. Those under the win- 
dow frames must be placed before those over the window 
frames, etc. 

Smith says also that chemistry must be a live subject. He 
says that the life is in the method of instruction and not in 
the character of the course. He says that even photography 
could be taught in such a way as to make chemistry dead. To 
have life, chemistry might be compared to a living plant. 
Whether this is far-fetched or not it sounds good, and we 
would need to apply our method of cultivation so as to first 
take care of the roots then the stems and finally the leaves 
and in that way keep the living plant growing. In the light 
of these considerations, after we have logically planned the 
course and logically arranged the experiments, we should log- 
ically conduct the laboratory work and logically teach each 
lesson to be taught. It would seem that the most logical 


SMHS LEXANDER SMITH says that as a general rule in 
2 = our high school courses we do not train chemists 
S A = neither do we prepare students for university 
= = courses but we add to their general education. 
ae If general chemistry pertains to any particular 
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thing in the whole proposition would be to get the student 
to do his own thinking and to do it well enough that he thor- 
oughly understands one step before he takes another one. 

One of the first things that the laboratory instructor must 
look out for is that he begins to supervise and give instruc- 
tion in such a manner that the students may overcome all 
tendency to fear. The writer has been guilty of real crimes 
in this regard. In his first year’s teaching chemistry, at the 
very beginning of the year, he seemed to take pleasure in 
seeing that certain nervous and mischievous students went 
at their experiments with fear and trembling. In order to 
intensify his own pleasure and to make the opportunity for 
helping this type of student greater, he exaggerated as to the 
dangerous phases of the experiments. But he soon found that 
it was impossible to get certain students over the timidity and 
that they were forever spoiled as far as any accomplishments 
in chemistry were concerned. 

If part of this is overdrawn in order to give the writer 
the worst of it, this much can be said of a truth, the beginner 
always feels that it is up to him to save accidents by calling 
attention to the dangers at the very outset. He sometimes 
provides emergency kits and places one on each cabinet. This 
has been found to do more harm than good for the reason 
that it constantly reminds the student that something serious 
is liable to happen. It has been found that for acid and caus- 
tic burns, there is as much safety in the long run in having 
some dilute acetic acid, some lime water and some soda and 
some alcohol in a convenient place for the instructor, and 
for the instructor to say to the students at the beginning that 
in case of acid or caustic burns the thing for the student 
to do is to wash with water immediately and keep on washing 
until the instructor or some one can get the other things. 

As to dangerous explosions, we have found that at the be- 
ginning of the course the less said the better and at the be- 
ginning of the dangerous experiment, entirely too much can 
be said on the part of the instructor. 
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Take as an example the preparation and properties of hy- 
drogen. All good manuals have sufficient instructions to save 
accidents if the student reads the instructions through to the 
end and intelligently interprets them before beginning his 
work. Newell gives the student preliminary exercises with 
hydrogen as generated in a test tube (with no danger of ex- 
plosion), sufficient to get him acquainted with the dangerous 
possibilities, before he has him generate larger quantities in 
the generator. Then he cautions the student not to have the 
generator too near a flame. 

Inexperienced instructors are liable to combine these two 
experiments without making adjustments as to precautions. 
They may overdo the precautions or may leave the student 
to wonder and fear as to what distance is too near for the 
flame. Then after some time of tremulous experimentation 
by the student he is told in detail how to burn the hydrogen 
at the jet of the generator without danger. 

McPherson and Henderson do practically the same thing 
as Newell. They are a little more specific and also tactful 
about their precautions in the preliminary experiments and 
not so specific in those concerning the generator. In follow- 
ing either manual it has been found more satisfactory to the 
student to have him begin with the generator and let the in- 
structor say to him at the very start, “Here is a method of 
testing the purity of your hydrogen. If it is followed there 
is absolutely no danger of explosion.”” Then, too much cannot 
be said in description of the method. 

McMurray has said that the beginning of any good think- 
ing is a problem in a student’s mind which to him is worth 
solving. Dewey has said that problems grow from experi- 
ences. So the well planned and well conducted laboratory 
course ought to be a great factor in the development of scien- 
tific thinking. When we say well planned laboratory course, 
in this connection, we think of a selection of experiments 
which are problems, each experiment in itself a problem, not 
a mathematical problem necessarily, but a chemical problem; 
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and the entire course of experiments a problem with its logi- 
cally and definitely arranged parts. 

If the manual which we have chosen for the course has not 
such characteristics as to make the entire course a problem 
as a whole of which each experiment is an integral part, the 
instructor must make his laboratory lesson plans in such a 
way that such will be the scheme for the student’s work. 
Then at the beginning of each exercise, the instructor should 
introduce the problem. 

H. N. Goddard, School Science and Math. 16; 710, 1916, 
in discussing the methods of conducting laboratory work, says, 
“At the beginning of each experiment, organize your students 
about the tables and ask them questions about the tonics of 
the day. Inspire a motive by relating to the topics in hand 
for the experiments about to be performed.” This could not 
so easily be done for many of the fundamental experiments 
but it could easily be done for almost all of the practical ones 
such as the experiments with soap. Some topics to be dis- 
cussed could be as to what constitutes a good soap, what 
effect too much grease, or too much alkali. Ask students, 
“Would you like to know what makes soap too greasy, what 
makes soap too alkaline?” then say that is your problem today. 

One of the most important phases of development received 
by the student through his performance of laboratory work is 
the ability to make scientific observation. Whether or not 
the student profits as he should in this respect depends some- 
what on the kind of directions given in his laboratory manual, 
but it depends more on the methods of supervision followed 
by the instructor than on anything put forth in the manual. 

The good manual in setting forth the purpose of the ex- 
periment suggests somewhat as to what to look for at the 
end of each step in the performance, but it never robs the 
student of originality in observation. The good manual tells 
enough of what to do so that the student performs in an in- 
telligent way but it never tells explicitly what to look for. 
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Neither does the good instructor tell the student what to look 
for. 

If the student makes an erroneous observation, neither the 
manual nor the author of the manual has any power to make 
any corrective adjustments, and the student may on this 
account work under a false impression for years, doing un- 
scientific work in his field and doing destruction to his own 
mental development. The teacher should not be powerless 
in such cases. The teacher does not have to say to the stu- 
dent, “You observed incorrectly. This is what you should 
have seen.” He needs simply to help form a conclusion on 
the erroneous observation and ask questions as to the rela- 
tions which would exist if the error was a truth. In that way 
he can guide the student into a desire to perform and observe 
again and so on until the right observation and the right 
conclusion can be arrived at. 

In giving expression to this same idea, H. R. Smith, Sch. 
Sci. and Math. 18; 242, 1918, puts it as strongly as this. 
“The student who studies the text first is inclined to write 
up his experiment not as it happened.” The writer has seen 
that very thing done several times and to his sorrow has 
found it awfully difficult to make corrections which are bene- 
ficial to the students. The great difficulty is to secure the 
right trend of mind on the part of the student after the 
process has gone so far. 

It may not be so bad for the guide to allow his tourists to 
wander off the trail slightly sometimes, but it is rather haz- 
ardous to let them put up for the night, then inform them 
the next morning that they got there by the wrong road and 
that they will have to go back and come again. 

Patience is a great virtue in making observations as to the 
right or the wrong road to a scientific truth. If one knows 
the truth it requires enormous patience to prevent hastening 
and even plunging to it, just as though the travel and the 
observations on the way were of no significance. A lack of 
patience is often the means of cultivating dishonesty, and dis- 
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honesty is the most destructive thing imaginable in the study 
of science. A student with a little bit of dishonesty can frame 
up a whole lot of sham work as far as scientific observations 
are concerned. 

Wm. McCracken, School Science and Math. 19: 75, 1919, 
says, “The ordinary student is not keen to observe.” Most 
students are incapable of seeing, hearing, or tasting success- 
fully, students need help in making observations. He also 
says, “accuracy and honesty are to be sought for.” He places 
great premium on willingness to give up if facts indicate that 
such should be done. 

To sum this whole matter up as briefly as possible, labora- 
tory students should have class supervision (not necessarily 
much help), not for the sake of saving time and materials but 
for the sake of preventing irreparable defects in the building 
of a scientific thinker. 


Pioneers 
They made the latch 
With the leathern string, 
They placed the oaken sill; 
They built the walls 
Which fence the fields 
That gleam on yonder hill. 


They raised the church 
With tall white spire, 

To show their love of good: 
They dug the well; 

They hung the cup! 
Is the meaning understood ? 


The sagging stone, 
And briar-grown graves, 
Should have our care. Our years 
Were left to us, 
Sut earned by them— 
Brave-hearted pioneers. 
Minnie E. Hays. 
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Wanted: An Educational History 


BENJAMIN P. CHASS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


mC FT AT is history? Webster tells us in his diction- 


ary that history is “a narration of facts and 
events arranged chronologically or otherwise 
with their causes and effects.”” To present these 
facts in an unbiassed and intelligent manner 
would give the student an education in history. 

Both combined would comprise an educational 
Summers history. Now let us view what is being taught 
as American History in this country today. 

At present and for the last year or so, there has been in 
progress a campaign in several states, the aim of which is to 
censor the American histories taught in the public schools 
of this country. Last summer the giant of America, New 
York City, celebrated its many years of progress by sliding 
back to the primitive stage of the history of the United States. 
It took one and a half years for Mr. David Hirshfield, Com- 
missioner of Accounts of New York, who was appointed by 
Mayor Hylan to examine the pro-British propaganda and un- 
Americanism that seemed to the mayor to control and per- 
vade the histories taught in the New York public schools— 
one and a half years to come to the conclusion that the his- 
tories should be re-written so as to run true to genuine 100 
percent Americanism. That Mayor Hylan committed a back- 
ward and foolish act when he ordered this investigation is 
apparent even to the conservative, let alone the liberal and 
radical educators. The superintendent of the schools of the 
city of New York, Dr. William L. Ettinger, called this comedy 
of Hylan, “highly amusing”; Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
head of the department of history of Columbia University, 
spoke of this investigation as “idiotic,” and most timely added 
that this campaign “will soon have for its object an amend- 
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ment to the Constitution providing that no history shall have 
more than one half of one percent of truth in it.” Both 
Mr. Hylan and Mr. Hirshfield, in attempting to safeguard 
Americanism, struck an over-sensitive, super-patriotic, fear- 
ful pitch of an unbalanced and inharmonious note that was, 
perhaps, highly in place during the trying days of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the unsettled aftermath, but after nigh 
150 years such an act spells nothing short of a crumbling faith 
in the adopted institutions of America and shows a cowardly 
insecurity in the status quo. The states of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have followed in this goose-step; how many wil! 
soon fall in line is not very difficult to guess. It is almost 
certain that if no halt is put to this ludicrous and reactionary 
step, other states will soon imitate the giant of America. 

That the American history text-books should not contain 
pro-British tendencies goes without doubt, but that our his- 
tories should be smeared with pure mob 100 percent Ameri- 
canism is as great a wrong to education as the former. 

Yet as backward and shameful as this tragi-comedy may 
seem to be to the enlightened twentieth century, we may sense 
a beginning of a progressive victory in education, if we recall 
the wisdom of Shakespeare, that “sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a 
precious jewel in his head.” Sometimes a storm or a con- 
flagration is needed to awaken even enlightened people; and 
so perhaps some benefit may be derived from these “idiotic” 
performances executed by some of our largest states. For 
some time the forward-looking educators and progressive 
people have discussed the need of a genuine educational his- 
tory of America: a history that would relate the worthy acts 
of our leaders and statesmen, as well as the unworthy; the 
good as well as the evil; the idealistic and the selfish; the 
deeds and misdeeds—in plain words, a history to picture the 
events just as they happened without any veneer, not to fear 
the truth or fairness of any act. 

Today the histories that are taught in almost all schools 
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have for the foundation the teaching of the idea that every- 
thing that the American leaders said or did was done with 
the will of the governed, that the Declaration of Independence 
was written in the unselfish spirit of the highest idealism, 
that the Constitution was framed in the most democratic 
manner; in all, everything is supposed to have been perfectly 
performed, beyond dispute or correction of the most intelli- 
gent being. All the Revolutionary Fathers are pictured as 
saints and infallible, that they were inspired by the divine 
will of a Heavenly Being. A strong note of super-national- 
ism and perfection rings through the entire historical educa- 
tion of the future citizens of a nation which boasts of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

America is pictured as the largest and grandest nation on 
the globe, in comparison with which all others sink into mere 
insignificance. We are the great, wonderful giant; others 
are mere pygmies. In this manner are the minds of the 
youth molded to respect and obey everything that was laid 
down by the Fathers; they are simply stuffed with one-sided 
knowledge, turned into a warehouse, and trained as automa- 
tons; where reasoning is needed, the senses are numbed, and 
when the flag passes by, all shout and applaud like machines. 
Progress is retarded, for how can one think of progress when 
the mind has been molded along the fixed idea that all is per- 
fect, and that if anything needs mending, it should be left to 
the reactionary constituted authorities? As Dr. John J. Ti- 
gert, United States Commissioner of Education, said not so 
long ago in examining the educational institutions in this 
country: “If we could strip our minds of the fallacy that 
American education leads, that American institutions are far 
in advance of all others, bigger and better than everything 
under the sun, we could make some genuine progress and a 
better headway.” This attitude is sorely needed, but after 
the youth is put through such a completely narrow historical 
outlook, this attitude is highly improbable.. 

Our historical learning, like most of our education, has 
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become indoctrinated and opinionated to such a high degree 
that, if histories are not written anew in an unbiassed, sin- 
cere, and fact-finding manner with the aim of teaching his- 
tory, not dogma, progress will be a dead letter in the United 
States, and stagnation being impossible, a period of reaction 
will set in (if it has not already commenced) that will be 
difficult to master. “The attempt to impose the views of a 
dominant group on the pretext that it is defending the chil- 
dren against false doctrines is the most depressing evidence 
of our educational bankruptcy,” writes Dr. Benjamin C. Gru- 
enberg. And the educational economist may well add that 
such tactics are also the signs of the beginning of a collapse 
of our social and economic structure. Most of our educators 
of today, controlled by the powers that rule, already fear 
to teach history in an unbiassed manner because they de- 
clare that unscrupulous and ultra-radical ideas may be 
instilled into the minds of children. But what is real edu- 
cation, if not to give all the facts with the idea in mind of 
producing a critical viewpoint? What is general education, 
if not to produce open-mindedness with the object in view of 
encouraging research and experiment, and drawing out, not 
filling the mind like a warehouse? The true aim of education 
should be to intensify thought and to arouse interest, to stim- 
ulate the mind and thereby bring out the natural and original 
tendencies in man. In many a mind there lies frozen latent 
thought that, if brought out, would produce wonders. We 
should not educate man to standardize all human thought, or 
institutions. Or putting it tersely, educate the youth to be 
everlastingly intelligently discontented, for the intelligent dis- 
content is the genuine mother of progress. 

To show that reaction has already set in, we need but men- 
tion the attempt at Albany to halt the teaching of educational 
history. Not long ago a bill was introduced at the New York 
capitol in the attempt to prohibit any text-book in American 
history taught in the public schools which “ignores, omits, dis- 
counts, or in any way belittles, ridicules, falsifies, distorts, 
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questions, doubts, or denies the events leading up to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, or connected with the American 
Revolution.” Another attempt at perfection, or rather mak- 
ing perfection by force of law! Just very recently the New 
Jersey legislature introduced a bill of the same color; in fact, 
it goes one step further in that this bill applies even to private 
institutions. Text-books which violate the bill, according to 
the provisions contained therein, are to be barred from the 
classroom as text-books, and will even be barred from the 
libraries as reference books; and further than that, such text- 
books could not be sold or exchanged for educational purposes. 
In other words, attempting to make truth absolute and the 
American leaders immaculate. 

Much protest has been raised over the New Jersey bill. The 
faculty of Princeton University has declared that, if this bill 
should be taken in a literal sense, it would bar newspaper 
files from the reference rooms of college libraries and limit 
the material for the study of current history. In a resolution 
adopted by the Princeton professors, they further state that 
the “writings of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and other American presi- 
dents could no longer be retained in the libraries of educa- 
tional institutions.” For instance, it would be a violation of 
the New Jersey bill to have any text-book contain anything 
about the Teapot Dome scandal. Such is the history that 
some of our reactionary and bigoted law-makers would have 
our youth study. As one writer puts it: “Such garbled his- 
tory would be useless as a basis for constructive criticism.”’ 
Indeed, such censorship of our histories is nothing short of a 
base crime against our boastful educational system. 

Nevertheless, nothwithstanding these ludicrous laws, we 
well know that all is and has not been perfect with this coun- 
try and its institutions. We know that what was truth yes- 
terday is not so today. We know that just as today all do 
not agree with all our laws and leaders, just so was it 
with those of the past. We know that just as today all do 
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not agree or believe, more or less, in the perfection of the 
Russian Revolution, that just so was it true with the Ameri- 
can Revolution. We know that Alexander Hamilton claimed 
that the revolutionary government under Washington was 
guilty of confiscation; and as Senator Borah says: “There 
are a lot of Tories up in Nova Scotia who still have claims 
pending against the United States for property lost during 
the Revolution.” History records that the Tories were against 
the Revolution; and, on the other hand, many Southern slave- 
owners favored the Revolution because in it they saw the 
opportunity of repudiating British debts. It is also recorded 
that the Continental Congress contains data to show that in 
spite of the fact that resolutions were made to the effect that 
the paper money paid to the soldiers would not be disavowed, 
yet it was repudiated later, at least in part, the soldiers losing 
thereby, and the financiers gaining. We know that the dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention violated the orders 
given them by the Colonies. We also know that John Adams 
defended the British soldiers involved in the Boston massacre. 
It is also a well known fact that after the American Revolu- 
tion, the American Republic was practically started as an 
aristocracy with the privileges of the ballot as restricted as 
under Colonial forms of government, and that of the coun- 
try’s population of 4,000,000, only about 120,000, or three 
percent had the right of suffrage, for which there had to be 
property qualifications. These are merely a few of the facts 
that these laws would bar from our text-books. Hence the 
effort to make our statesmen and institutions appear abso- 
lutely infallible is a step backward in education. This ele- 
ment, therefore, must not enter our histories, and what is 
contained in them at the present time—of such one-sided 
matter—must be erased from our educational history. 

One other element must be dealt with in writing a new 
American History. There are histories today which picture 
the glories of dynasties and hold high the pomp and glory of 
the despotic rulers. The children are usually taught the long 
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outdrawn accounts of battles and victories, to honor the heroic 
generals, and act otherwise toward the vanquished, and to 
glory in the fallacy that America was always right in all 
wars, that we never fought any war for selfish purposes or 
for imperialism, or for profit for the large interests. Yet 
we know of too many instances, including the World War, 
where selfish commercial reasons were not wholly absent. 
For instance, Lincoln said that the Mexican War was born 
of slavery; Webster said it was a war of aggression. Many 
histories used today in our schools breathe full of preju- 
dice and hatred against other nations. These are all gross 
flaws in our teaching of history for we must not forget that 
our institutions are for the purpose of education, not propa- 
ganda. 

It is said that history as taught today is 98 percent a record 
of destruction, and so long as such histories are taught, so 
long will war be honorable and just. Where it should teach 
what the past has accomplished, it mostly stresses the things 
that have been undone. How much space is allotted and how 
much stress is laid upon the various inventions that revolu- 
tionized the social and industrial fabric of the nation? How 
much, if anything, is contained in the histories that would 
emphasize to the growing men and women the ungodliness 
and injustices of war, the profit and imperialistic motives, 
and the utter losses to the rank and file? The replies must 
be in the negative. A look into the histories that are used to- 
day will surely awaken a great sense of need of a constructive 
educational history. Destruction is the main note stressed 
throughout the texts. Some one has well said that “school 
histories lie—not so much that they tell untruths, but because 
they omit.” Thus the children are and have been taught 
the destructive method, the mind is molded by the elorifica- 
tion of war, and the adult has thus been so steeped in this 
destructive and narrow procedure that he refuses to change 
his opinions. In fact, it is almost humanly impossible for him 
to change after this complete molding has been accomplished. 
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Of course we can see the difficulty of writing a truly un- 
biassed history that will please all, for even the most sincere 
and scientific mind is somewhat biassed, and again it takes 
longer to heal than to become sick, longer to build than to 
destroy. But a start should be made, if we value civilization 
and progress; a few have already attempted, though in a 
small measure only, to accomplish this very necessary task. 
But all truths come into the world with arduous labor, and 
every fresh truth is at first received by the few, and later and 
unwillingly by the many. It is necessary at first to go slowly, 
and we need not be discouraged at the slow mastication of the 
new food, for the real purpose of such an educational history 
is to teach the people to discard old “‘truths” and prejudices 
and to do their own thinking. But we must not lose our hope; 
this task must go on and on, for the future of progress and 
peace, truth and justice depend upon such an educational 
history. 


Scaffolding 


That scaffolding a vantage ground will make, 
Whereon the workman and his work may meet, 
But when the building stands at last complete, 

With copestone placed, the builder then will take 

The staging down; it stands for the sole sake 
Of being auxiliary, and so when all 
Its purpose has been served, why, let it fall; 

The work is done which he did undertake. 


Likewise, when human life with care we scan, 
What helps we see: Time, station money, books; 
Thes2, one and all, a purpose serve for man, 
They form a vantage ground from which he looks 
At life, and compasses its building vast— 
Which, stripped of mundane things, stands forth at last. 


ALEXANDER LOUIS FRASER. 
416 Robie St., Halifax, Canada. 








Impressions of a High School Counselor 
ELSIE J. GROVER, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


gum! FITGH school of twenty-five hundred students is 
a = like a city. It is easy to sink into the mass and 
= A = be lost. Classes passing from busy teacher to 
z : busy teacher, hurry, so much material to be cov- 
Teele ered in so little time, too many boys and girls in 
= = classes—not individuals. What to do? In one 
= z school we are trying a counseling system, a coun- 
Summ selor for each year. Mine is the junior class. 


Such a high school as ours is a varied world, all kinds of 
people: the second generation of immigrants, a few negroes, 
Japanese, the sons and daughters of the exclusive section on 
the hill; rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, all mixed up 
together pell-mell. His father is a millionaire, they say. Any- 
way, he drives to school in an automobile that looks as if it 
had come out of a jewelry shop. It stands out in the rain 
all day rainy days and goes away in the afternoon with half 
a dozen pairs of muddy boots hanging out in all directions— 
boots that certainly never pressed the polished floors of the 
rich—marring its blue and silver. Democratic anyway! She 
is working her way through high school, does housework in 
the morning and afternoon for her board and clothes and 
looks thirty some days instead of her sixteen years. 

Girls in uniform because some used to come dressed too 
exquisitely for school and some over-dressed; a group that 
goes to the cafeteria each day for a glass of milk provided 
because they are under-nourished; all kinds of people and all 
kinds of problems for a counselor: problems of adjustment, of 
clashing personality, of love and hate and wrong-doing, of 
stupidity and genius, comedy and stark, haunting travedy. 

For several hours each day the counselor is in her office. 
There is a steady stream of pupils. Some have been sent for 
because they are failing, or because of a complaint, or because 
their report cards show need of attention. Others come of 
their own accord to ask for advice, for changes in programs 
or classes, for working certificates, or jobs, or college recom- 
mendations, or what not. 
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It is enlightening, this experience as a counselor. It disa- 
buses one’s mind of the idea that school is a preparation for 
life. It is life itself. The experiences that these boys and 
girls are meeting are the experiences of life. 

Take the case of Marion. I sent for her because from hav- 
ing been a good student she had suddenly become a failure. 
She came into my office, a pretty, refined, dark-eyed girl. 

“Marion,” I said, “I sent for you because your records are 
so poor lately. Do you know why you are failing?” 

A self-conscious little smile for answer. Evidently she did 
know. 

“Boys on the brain?” I asked with a smile. 

She looked at me from under her heavy lashes. Then, “Just 
one,” she said shyly. 

“And is he failing, too?” I wanted know. 

“Oh, no, he gets all one’s and two’s,” she replied quickly. 
And then added, “I guess I am the only little fool.” 

No repression there, anyway. What note to strike, though? 
Pride, perhaps. 

“Do you supose he knows why you are failing when he is 
not?” I asked her. 

“Oh, I hope not,” she said, and added, “I won’t fail again.” 

“Well, bring me your report cards next quarter and let me 
see them,” I told her. She did, and they were clear. Marion 
had won her first little battle in a game where women some- 
times give more than men. 

Another case, tragedy this time. A knock at the office door, 
and when I say, “Come in,” there enters a woman, toil-worn, 
poor, pitiful. Scandinavian, perhaps. 

“T am Mrs. So-and-So, the mother of Arthur.” Did I know 
him? I did, an attractive boy but reserved and slightly de- 
fiant. She had come to tell me that she wanted a program 
made for him without physical education included. He should 
be working instead of wasting his time that way. 

I told her that was beyond her province and mine. The 
state law requires each student in high school to spend one 
period a day in physical education. She became violently ex- 
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cited. Her voice rose to a shriek as she railed against a 
system that perpetrated such an outrage on the rights of 
parents. She was a widow she said, and Arthur should be 
working in that wasted time. She needed his help. I had 
sent for Arthur and my office girl returned to say that he had 
come to the door but had run away on hearing his mother’s 
voice. I went out and called to him halfway down the hall. 
He came back reluctantly. 

“Why did you run away?” I asked. 

“T won’t go in with her there. She talks so—erratic.” 

“You don’t need to come in, Arthur,” I said. “Has your 
mother been sick?” 

“She has spells,” he said. 

“Is it hard at home? Is she worried about money?” I 
asked him. 

“Well,” he replied, “we can get along, my brother works, 
but the rooms we rent are vacant now and she worries.” 

I went back and promised to make the boy a program that 
would provide for early dismissal and would find a job for 
him after school. She threw her arms about me hysterically 
and finally went away, charging me not to permit any phy- 
sician to examine her boy, since physicians often used electri- 
cal instruments which set up mischievous vibrations in the 
children. This is a case where we must have help. It is 
referred to the Parent-Teacher Association of the school 
through the principal’s office and the necessary investigation 
made and steps taken to help the family. But the child? I 
know enough psychology to recognize that he should be in the 
hands of an experienced psychiatrist. Will he be able to 
work out of it all? If one only had the training and the wis- 
dom that one needs in this job! 

It’s a great plan to learn the futility of attempting to 
pigeon-hole humanity in this office. For instance, we classify 
our pupils in accordance with the modern mental tests into 
five classes: A, exceptionally bright; B, better than average; 
C, average; D, dull, and E extremely dull. 

Jack was marked D on his record card, and was doing poor 
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work, so I sent for him to see what adjustment could be 
made. It looked pretty hopeless. Perhaps he should be in 
one of the Smith Hughes courses for mechanical trades? I 
had taught him myself once as a freshman in a class in world 
history. He had always failed in tests, although he had 
seemed interested in class. He came into the office this day, 
and sat down for a talk. 

“What do you do with yourself after school?” I asked him, 
hoping to find some interest that might help me to place him. 

“Oh,” he said with a grin, “I work in a gas station, earn 
eighty-five dollars a month after school and week-ends.” 

“Indeed!” I replied, slightly startled, ‘and what do you 
do with all that money?” 

“Oh, my brother and I are buying some property,” he re- 
plied, and when I showed interest he went on. 

“Over a year ago my brother and I had each saved up five 
hundred dollars. On the advice of some friends we bought 
a piece of property out in the boulevard at $15 a front foot. 
A year later it had become the center of a business section 
and we sold half of it at $325 a front foot and made over 
$10,000. I was staggered. 

“What did you do with the money?” I managed to ask. 

“Oh, my uncle is a contractor and he built some stores on 
the other half of the lot. We rent them for $300 a month!” 

I looked up the story, for sometimes a wild imagination goes 
with a D intelligence. It was true. I thought of a lot I had 
bought some time ago and had sold a year later at a slight 
loss. The next time I have a thousand dollars to invest I 
shall send for Jack to counsel me. 

Here is Morris, smart (his intelligence quotient is high, I 
notice). a trifle smart-alecky, perhaps. He has asked to be 
recommended to the university, but his work is not of uni- 
versity grade. I call him in. 

“Morris, if you want to go to the university you must do 
better work here. I see you failed in algebra and didn’t 
bother to repeat it.” 

“Can’t I get in without it?” 
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“Not with your record.” 

“Oh, well, I know men in business who make lots more 
money than most university graduates.” 

“Of course, it all depends on what you want in life. One 
can be very successful in business if he has a certain kind of 
shrewdness with a little dishonesty added, sometimes. We go 
to college for something different, ideas, and to find some 
beauty in life.” 

Morris understands that. He has all possibilities within 
that active mind of his. He tells me, “After school I work 
at Block’s (a large department store). I have charge of the 
boys in the shipping department, six of them under me.” 

“Oh, you can help me, perhaps.” I tell him about Arthur, 
whose mother is a widow and sick and needs some help. Can 
he get Arthur a position for after school? He thinks he can. 
He is sympathetic. This job is like turning a kaleidoscope. 
Sometimes things fall into nice patterns. 

“And about the algebra? Can you do it? No use to try 
if you can’t get a high mark in it.” 

“T’ll show you. I'll get one next time.” ; 

Now Vilma. She is talented. Her English teacher says 
she can write. Her art teacher says she is very clever. She 
comes to ask me, “What shall I do? Shall I get a certificate 
and teach art or shall I try to do original work?” She is 
poor. “It will be a hard struggle if I take the individual 
path, I know.” 

What advice shall I give this girl, I who chose the safe 
broad-paved highway and who look sometimes with wistful 
eyes at the rough winding rocky paths that lead over the 
mountains? 

There is no danger of one’s becoming complacent in this 
job. There is always the haunting shadow of the failure that 
one has made. The cases one did not reach! A city high 
school of twenty-five hundred pupils! It is like a lake, 
serene and beautiful on the surface, but in the depths lurk 
sometimes dark, sinister shapes of evil. But that, too, is life. 
We do what we can. 
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Is Grammar Useful ? 
C. R. ROUNDS, DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


I 


“Nobody ever speaks or writes by rule. Grammar doesn’t 
help anybody in actual writing or speaking. These processes 
are entirely matters of habit.” 

“T hate to think of anyone murdering beautiful poetry by 
thinking of the construction of every word.” 

The foregoing sentences represent the opinion of the use- 
fulness of grammar held by a great many people. The study 
of this subject is (they believe) an intellectual luxury. It 
is “nice to know.” Only its misguided friends see in it any 
practical bearing on everyday problems of communication 
and understanding. 

An educator of national repute, for whose opinions I have 
deep respect, made the first statement quoted above, in a class 
where I was his student. I challenged the statement, and 
it was proposed that I should sound out a number of profes- 
sional people of note who depend to a considerable extent on 
their ability to write or speak. I therefore addressed to a 
hundred professional men, including lawyers, ministers, edi- 
tors, and teachers, the following communication: 


DEAR SIR OR MADAM: 

As a student and teacher of English, I am seeking your advice 
and help in the formulation of a proper course of training in the 
mother tongue, for high school pupils. As you know, there are teach- 
ers of our subject who believe that the study of grammar has little 
or no bearing upon habits of speaking or writing on the part of stu- 
dents. There are others of us who believe that grammar can be so 
taught as to affect these habits of speech. I am addressing this in 
quiry to some of those who have achieved success in their fields of 
interest, and who are, no doubt, interested in having English spoken 
or written well by people associated with them either as employees 
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or colleagues. Below I am noting certain errors that have been 

found in the work of people who have reached some eminence in 

the particular field concerned; similar sentences from lawyers, min 
isters, and others might have been quoted. I am writing to ask if 
you believe that grammar might have been taught to these people in 

a way that would have helped them to avoid these errors and other 

similar ones that they probably make: 

From a contemporary journalist: “He has a friendly habit of peering 
from under heavy brows at his questioner as if to see some further 
meaning in their faces.” 

From the sport page of a metropolitan paper: “Bob Fisher has in mind 
a man whom he feels sure will be able to take Hammond’s place.” 

From an educator: “Every man in position to get at these astounding 
facts know that through education alone are we to be saved.” 

From an advertisement: ““The main office and other buildings of this 
American Clothing Manufacturing Corporation is at 1717-61 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago.” 

Could the study of grammar have been made helpful to the writers 
of the above sentences? Yes. 
No. 

Do you make use of your knowledge of grammar in your own work? 

Yes. 

No. 

Comment : 


Signed, 


The editors included those of (a) magazines of high na- 
tional repute though of a wide range of interest and editorial 
policy; (b) newspapers published in the fifteen largest cities 
of the United States. The lawyers included prominent mem- 
bers of the bar in a large city. The ministers were chosen so 
as to represent all faiths, and the teachers with a view to se- 
curing wide representation of various educational institutions. 

Twenty-five replies came in, in response to this inquiry. On 
twenty-two of these yes was checked on both questions, and 
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on one no was checked on the last question. Two others, be- 
cause of their comment, were counted negative. 

Two lawyers, two editors, and one minister took time to 
state their views at considerable length. One lawyer pre- 
sented a typewritten letter of three pages, single spaced, con- 
taining over fifteen hundred words. He believed in the use- 
fulness of grammar. 

I quote the last sentence of the letter from a minister: 

“It grates on me to hear some of the teachers and preachers 
whom I know because they abuse the English language most 
terribly ; but I prefer the blunders of a big soul to the error- 
less uselessness of some others.” 

This minister did not return the questionnaire and did not 
answer the questions categorically. I counted his letter as 
one of the three negatives. 

The other negative reply to the second question is from a 
lawyer. He checks the yes for the first question and no for 
the second, though his written comment appears to indicate 
that he meant to check yes in the second also. I have counted 
his reply as negative, however. 

Another lawyer replies that he is in doubt with regard to 
the second question. I have counted his reply as negative in 
the second question. I quote from some of the accompanying 
comment from another lawyer. 

“Stenographers furnish illuminating examples of the need 
of knowledge of grammar. Without such knowledge they can- 
not correctly transcribe dictation.” 

From an author in reply to the second question: 

“Constantly. I consider the study of grammar essential 
in learning to speak or write correctly.” (This is from a 
writer of national repute who has also served as an editor 
of one of our best known periodicals for women.) 

From the editor of one of the foremost Eastern metropoli- 
ton dailies: 

“There is no substitute for the knowledge of grammar as a 
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guide to the correct form of words subject to grammatical 
modification.” 

From a minister in an Eastern Protestant church: 

“The neglect of the old-fashioned emphasis upon the teach- 
ing of grammar is a great mistake.” 

From a Western Jewish rabbi in reply to the first question: 

“Decidedly.” 

In summary we may say that only one of the replies con- 
tained the direct assertion that the writer did not use his 
knowledge of grammar in his daily work. The two individ- 
uals who were in doubt as to their habits in this respect were 
counted as negative. 

While this inquiry was being conducted, Miss Sally F. 
Dawes was teaching a demonstration class in English for 
Senior High School pupils, under the auspices of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education at Harvard. Being interested in my 
study, she volunteered to submit the questions to her pupils 
and to the graduate students who were observing her as a 
part of their summer work. Eight observers replied to the 
questions, all answering yes to both questions. Twenty-four 
pupils replied to the first question, all answering yes. Twenty- 
one pupils replied to the second question, eighteen answering 
yes, and three no. 

One pupil wrote: 

“While I believe that the study of grammar is necessary 
and helpful, I think that the careful reading of Shakespeare 
and Dickens is more so.” 


II 


At the same time I wanted to find out whether other people 
use grammar in their reading of literature, particularly po- 
etry. I had been conscious for some time, in my own case, of a 
frequent reference to matters of grammar in my own read- 
ing of poetry, and likewise in my reading of prose where 
authors were fond of somewhat intricate and elaborate sen- 
tence architecture. To make a sampling of opinion in this 
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matter, I sent the following inquiry to fifty individuals, in- 
cluding teachers, authors, ministers, and editors: 


*From “Macbeth” : 
‘“.. . Go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain.” 
From “The Lady of the Lake”: 
“But scarce again his horn he wound, 
When lo! forth starting at the sound, 
From underneath an aged oak 
That slanted from the islet rock, 
A damsel guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay, 
That round the promontory steep 
Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 
Eddying, in almost viewless wave, 
The weeping willow twig to lave, 
And kiss, with whispering sound and slow, 
The beach of pebbles bright as snow.” 
From “Sohrab and Rustum” : 
“Thou strik’st too hard! That club of thine will float 
Upon the summer floods, and not my bones.” 

Do you believe that grammar can be so taught (not necessarily by 
detailed analyses or diagrams) as to help the student in reading 
passages like those above? Yes. 

No. 

Do you call upon your knowledge of grammar in your own study 

of passages like these? Yes. 
No. 


Comment : 


The teachers were university men of national reputation in 
literature. The editors were those in charge of what we 


* The explanatory material preceding these quotations was similar to that in 
the other inquiry, except that the query was with reference to the usefulness 


of grammar in teaching literature, especially poetry. 
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think of as our “literary” and “humorous” magazines. The 
authors were those included in Amy Lowell’s “Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry.” The ministers were men whose 
interests are notably literary. 

Twenty of the fifty replied, eighteen answers being in the 
affirmative, and four in the negative. I quote from one of the 
answers accounted negative. This is from a professor in an 
Eastern university. He checks the yes to the first question, 
but writes after it the word “doubtfully,” so I have counted it 
as a negative. Of the passage from “The Lady of the Lake,” 
he says: “This is such a badly formed sentence it seems as if 
Scott had written it to be analyzed and diagrammed.” 

To the second question he replies: “Not consciously. It is 
but fair to add that I was brought up as strict parser under 
Reed and Kellogg themselves in the old days of Poly Prep. 
Possibly I have a diagramming complex in my subconscious 
mind.” 

I quoted from the other negative reply at the beginning of 
this paper. 

In Miss Dawes’s class, the ten observers replied unani- 
mously in the affirmative. The pupils, however, were very 
interestingly divided in their opinion. They evidently an- 
swered with care and discrimination, differentiating between 
the two queries in a manner that should be of use to us teach- 
ers. Twenty-five pupils answered the first question, seven- 
teen in the affirmative, eight in the negative. Twenty-three 
answered the second qustion, eleven in the affirmative and 
twelve in the negative. Their comment is interesting. Take 
this from one girl who replies negatively to both questions: 

“T think one must understand the meaning of words and 
be able to read a selection connectively to understand it.” 

This from another girl who replies negatively to both ques- 
tions: 

“TI think these passages are intelligible without the appli- 
cation of grammatical rules. They lend themselves easily to 
prose paraphrasing.” 
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Interesting differences of opinion among people in very 
much the same field of work and with considerable similarity 
in training and antecedents came to light in this inquiry. The 
present editor of the magazine in which the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” was published serially, replies affirmative!v 
to both questions in the first inquiry. One of his predeces- 
sors, at present a teacher of literature in our oldest educa- 
tional institution of collegiate rank, in replying negatively to 
the second question in the second questionnaire, adds the 
emphatic word “Never!” 

The young woman teacher who gave one of the three nega- 
tive replies to the inquiry with reference to the usefulness of 
grammar in helping one to write correctly, adds this comment: 

“T am not sure that I understand your question right!v. As 
I interpret it, I would say no; that having learned these rules 
when I was young they come naturally now without my 
thinking of them.” 

I quote further from her reply to the second questionnaire, 
under both parts of which she answered negatively : 

“Many college graduates never have, and never would, ap- 
preciate poetry, whereas many poorly educated people do.” 

(It will be recalled that she indicated by her replies that 
she thought the study of grammar could have been made 
helpful to the writers of the incorrect sentences, but that she 
made no use of her knowledge of grammar in her own work.) 

I am tempted to make some comment, but fairness to both 
points of view places me under obligation to say that both 
believers and non-believers slip when it comes to using the 
English language. 

It interests me to note that all those returning negative re- 
plies indicated, when they made any comment whatever, a 
conception of grammar as exclusively a matter of rule, defi- 
nition and analysis. It was evident that they had not thought 
of it as a subject of study lending itself to an inquiring or 
experimental attitude of mind. It is to them a matter of 
rigid formality. Perhaps more recent texts in grammar in 
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which the aspect of inquiry is introduced will serve to change 
this attitude toward grammar. No doubt we teachers of 
grammar have built up in the minds of our pupils the feeling 
which now obtains in many instances. Surely a study of any 
aspect of the English language should take into account the 
wide range of its sources, the influences for change constantly 
at work, and the uncertain borderland between “correct” and 
“incorrect” expression. 

Quite obviously, likewise, those who disbelieve in the use-’ 
fulness of grammar were not, in their training, given any con- 
ception of the subject as a help. Grammar as it was taught 
to them was made an end in itself. Literature, so far as it 
was brought into relationship with grammar, was made to 
serve the ends of grammar. They were given no conception 
of grammar as a possible aid in the study of literature. When 
the two are mentioned in the same breath, they at once picture 
intricate and elaborate diagrams and analyses. 

An inquiry like this proves much or little in accordance 
with one’s desires. The enthusiasm with which busy lawyers, 
editors and ministers stated their beliefs indicates a very 
comforting interest in the subject of grammar. We should 
recall likewise a much more extensive inquiry made under 
the auspices of the New England Teachers of English, and 
presented in the March number of the English Leaflet in 
1923. This indicated that high school graduates in all walks 
of life felt the need of more knowledge of grammar than they 
had obtained in their high school work. 

It is safe to say, is it not, in commenting on this study, 
that we should be guarded in our statements as to the use- 
lessness of grammar. When, with an approach to unanim- 
ity—so far as they expressed themselves—editors, lawyers, 
preachers, and teachers say that they use grammar in every- 
day life, we hardly have the right to make the assertion 
that nobody uses grammar. 

Further, the still greater approach to unanimity in affirm- 
ing that grammar could have been so taught that it would 
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have been useful in both the expression and the understand- 
ing of thought, should contain a challenge to us teachers of 
English. We should, it seems to me, question ourselves more 
closely as to the nature of the grammar we are teaching. We 
should see to it that our pupils think of grammar as a help 
in communication, and then we should make sure that the 
grammar which we try to teach is actually helpful. 


“Ain't” 


*Cause teacher says I’m wrong, 
An’ then gets mad, 
An’ says I’ll never, never learn to talk, 
An’ it’s too bad! 
I allays bite my lip, 
Till it gets sore, 
An’ then I say, 
I jus’ ain’t goin’ to ain’t no more. 


I told her that ;— 
She laughed and hugged me tight; 
An’ from now on, 
I’m goin’ to speak what’s right; 
I love my teacher, 
That’s why I jus’ swore, 
I jus’ ain’t never 
Goin’ to ain’t no more. 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG, 
Junior High School 61, New York City. 











Freedom and Virtue and Moral Training 
HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE, FOREST GROVE, OREGON. 
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PMCS WONG the encouraging features discerned by 
friends of moral progress is the increasing 

A interest in civic and moral training in the 

public schools. In all quarters there is a grow- 
wmumcmm4,e 1g demand that the ethical objective, which 
alone justifies the existence of a public school 
system in a democracy, shall be kept more 
constantly in mind by school boards, superin- 
tendents, and teachers. 

Before this interest can become effective, however, it must 
inspire a program of methods definite enough to give self- 
confidence to the teachers upon whom the main task must fall. 

The revival of education in America a century ago was 
early marked by the founding of teacher-training schools. 
Effective teaching was out of the question until the great 
majority of teachers were given specific training in methods 
of carrying forward their tasks. How to go about the process 
of drilling a class in reading or arithmetic, how to organize 
the material in a history lesson were problems calling for 
concrete help. While the need has been met to the point of 
tragedy the need was real. : 

The curse of mechanical teaching is so apparent to every 
intelligent observer that one may well sound a warning 
against repeating the tragic process in the field of moral 
education; and all who are interested in a worthier moral 
product from the school system should heed that warning. 
Yet the difficulty of the process must not be permitted to par- 
alyze intelligent efforts. As yet teachers have no suggestion 
as to how to carry out a consistent program of moral educa- 
tion. For those who would teach morals today no less than 
for those who would teach the three R’s to our grandparents, 
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training courses with a considerable degree of definiteness are 
essential. 

Until the springs of human conduct are better understood, 
little can be done in the way of moral training. For moral 
conduct grows out of just the right stimulation of compli- 
cated emotions. In this, as in the druggist’s task of com- 
pounding prescriptions, a slight error in proportions is likely 
to have serious consequences. 

The primary task is therefore an understanding of human 
nature. And to this task the social sciences have contributed 
the latest and most significant elements. 


I 


Educational sociology is a new science; yet it has already 
begun to clarify the problem of aim in education. For one 
thing, at least, it has revealed the fact that what we call 
moral conduct is not some vague generality to be achieved as 
an indivisible whole; but an infinitely complex sum of par- 
ticular moral acts which specifically contribute to the good 
of specific individuals until the total of human happiness has 
been increased. 

We are now ready to set up criteria of morality in terms 
of specific consequences instead of class names. Social effi- 
ciency, for example, may be recognized when evidenced; but 
boys and girls become socially efficient only by making specific 
responses to their social environment. And teachers, like- 
wise, must stimulate specific choices and acts if they are to 
educate pupils in this virtue. 

Health is specific enough as a state. But health education 
involves very definite habits, information, standards and 
ideals. The pupil cannot be trained to attain and preserve 
health by any vague and general process. He must learn 
definite facts, practice specific habits and approve well de- 
fined ideals. 

It is not sufficient, admirable as is the step, to accept cer- 
tain general goals such as the seven objectives named by the 
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National Education Association’s committee in the bulletin, 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,’! or the eleven 
objectives named in the Iowa Plan of Character Education.? 

Before these objectives can be realized they must be ana- 
lyzed. A thousand habits combine with ten thousand facts 
and countless elements of attitude to constitute such an ob- 
jective, e. g., as worthy home membership. 

So with all the elements which taken together produce 
moral character. Each element must be subdivided into the 
particular acts which by many repetitions produce habits; 
into the particular facts which form the basis of judgment; 
into the particular tastes and standards and ideals which 
merge into meanings and choices. 

Even as skill in typing is composed of skill to strike the 
little finger of the left hand on the second bank of keys with 
a particular force when the letter “a” is desired; together 
with a further but different skill for the letter “b’, and for 
each other letter and character; so is morality composed of 
skills and judgments and attitudes definite and specific and 
each in its place necessary for the production of a particular 
moral choice and act. 

The result is that the old taboos against certain types of 
recreation, for example, have broken down. Card-playing is 
no longer wrong per se, by virtue of some past association of 
some card games. A particular card game must be approved 
or condemned in terms of its own conditions and conse- 
quences. The theatre and the dance, likewise, have come to 
rest upon the particular harm or lack of harm each situation 
promises. 

The magic of general virtues has, by the same token, been 
dissipated. Obedience, for example, is no longer a virtue in 
itself. Each particular response possesses its own virtue ac- 
cording to the nature of the command, the source of authority, 
and the necessary consequence of that member of the genus 

1 U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1917, No. 35. 

2 National Capital Press, Washington, D. C. 
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obedience. There may indeed be virtue in disobedience when 
some one blunders by commanding half a thousand defenders 
of their country to ride blindly “into the valley of death.” 
The virtue is not in the generality, but in each act. So with 
all virtue: it is no longer a class name, but a particular good 
choice or act. If the name maintains its association with the 
ascription of goodness it is because all the acts classified under 
that name are individually desirable. 

As might have been expected, the immediate results were 
alarming. With classes of goodness broken down, many have 
lacked the ability or the will to discern the moral worth or 
danger of particular acts. But the way has been cleared, in 
part, at least, for a sounder test of goodness and badness, by 
recognizing that goodness and badness are associated with 
specific decisions and acts because of their consequences. 

Inevitably such a social study of the nature of aims has 
broadened rather than narrowed the field of morality. Every 
act has some effect upon other persons. There is no sharply 
delimited field of moral conduct. One may be innocent of 
either evil purpose or good purpose in performing a sup- 
posedly non-moral act. But the analysis which leads him to 
see the distant consequences of his choice forever removes 
that act in future from the non-moral area and sets it squarely 
within the field of ethics. 

Sociology has thus enlarged the area of ethical choices and 
thereby intensified the importance of the problem of moral 
training in the schools. 

Il 

A second effect upon the task of moral education has re- 
sulted from the newly appreciated role played by the group. 
Social psychology has brought into the general field an em- 
phasis far more significant and with promise of more per- 
manence than the much advertised claims of the behaviorists 
or the Freudians. The individual is under the spell of the 
social group. His freedom of will is of a very different 
nature from that assumed by medieval philosophers. 
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Consciously or unconsciously the ways of his comrades con- 
stitute a powerful source of suggestion. “All consciousness is 
motor,” and the consciousness that many associates are dress- 
ing or talking or spending in a certain way is dynamic beyond 
belief. 

This infection of the “group will” is not limited to harm- 
ful acts which apart from the mob would have been impotent 
and repellant; it is as truly effective when a helpful proposal 
is taken up and the group unites as one in a program of 
humanitarian service. 

But the herd control is seen in other than conspicuous acts. 
The subtle power of social heredity isof the same sort. Col- 
loquialism, national characteristics, the Zeitgeist, are never- 
theless the result of group influences upon the individual. 

Morality has ceased to be a problem of individual training 
or individual standards. It is inescapably a social problem. 
No one is free to choose for himself in any complete sense. 
The herd will, public opinion, social heredity, settle without 
consulting the individual a large part of the questions of his 
conduct. 

The teacher of morals, therefore, must clearly understand 
the power of the social will in order to do effective work with 
his pupils. The psychologist who studies individuals as in- 
sulated personalities has but a meagre contribution to make 
to the trainer of future citizens in a democracy 


III 


From the field of social science, then, these two facts have 
come to light for the service of the teacher of conduct: char- 
acter is made up of particular acts and attitudes, and can be 
produced in no other way; and the will of the individual is so 
largely created by the social situation within which one de- 
velops that it cannot be trained as an isolated entity. 

To be sure, these statements are not whole truths, taken 
alone; but they are an important supplement to the accepted 
facts of freedom and virtue. 


— 
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This discussion makes no pretense of finality. Other prin- 
ciples of psychology are of course indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the teacher of citizenship. It is taken for granted that 
familiar laws of pedagogy are accepted. The present pur- 
pose is to suggest that these recent contributions of social 
science fundamentally condition the success of one who would 
motivate conduct. How these two newer points of emphasis 
thus condition the teacher of morals is not difficult to see. 

From the fact that aims must be analyzed and particular- 
ized the inference is direct and clear. 

The objectives which most fundamentally condition moral 
character must be selected. The specialist who has appraised 
the worth of all proposed aims of education in the light of 
social facts and social values will naturally insist that his 
catalog of objectives includes all the possible goals that could 
legitimately be classed as moral; in fact, that all social goals 
are moral. He is doubtless correct. And when his goals are 
all attained the schools will be at maximum efficiency not only 
as intellectual but as moral agencies. 

But meanwhile the first steps of progress must be taken. 
And those first steps are desperately needed at the point 
where present conditions are most alarming, viz., where the 
grossest immorality now persists among members and prod- 
ucts of the school system. 

When an epidemic of typhoid has broken out it is impor- 
tant to set up an improved program of health activities. But 
those whose systems are already infected need the immediate 
services of a physician. The schools are weaker at the point 
of character-output than of intellectual. At that point the 
emphasis needs first to be placed. 

Besides, improvements can be made only step by step. At- 
tention is focal, and teachers and educators can focus upon 
only one need at a time. The one need now is moral educa- 
tion suited to specific lacks of the present school population. 

It is thoroughly justifiable, therefore, to select from among 
the accepted objectives of a socially ideal school program those 
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which will most promptly and effectually restore the balance 
of character to the pupils now under school influence. 

Such a step is a man’s task in itself; and to it the present 
critical situation should call a great company of trained work- 
ers. Graduate schools of education could render no more 
timely service than to determine what specific moral objec- 
tives demand most immediate emphasis. 

From the fact that group approval is the most powerful 
source of motivation the inference is equally evident. The 
youth must be brought into contact with that particular group 
whose approval he will eventually desire. All through his 
life the child is dealing with many and varied groups. At 
every stage he is responding to the approval of some group. 
At first it is parents, brothers and sisters. Then the group 
expands to playmates and neighbors. The schoolroom fol- 
lows, then the community, and finally the whole of society. 

But even when one’s social consciousness is fully developed 
he is sensitive to society not so much in its unity as in its 
various divisions and strata. Far more true is this selective 
sensitiveness of the developing child. 

Social approval is always the most powerful motive; but 
the group whose approval counts is constantly changing. 
Mother’s smile or frown has less effect after the ridicule and 
acclaim of playmates has come into focus. The teacher’s favor 
rises and wanes as the school grades are passed. Gangs spring 
into power and are quickly exchanged, and only a little more 
slowly expanded into more permanent social groups. Then 
the rivalry of groups raises the Jekyll-Hyde temptation. 

In all this evolution the educator’s task is not to arouse 
desire for approval of the noblest and worthiest group, but 
rather to bring the growing child under the influence of this 
most desirable group so that the ever-potent desire for appro- 
bation will be attached to this group. 

Crudely stated, the teacher’s task is to select the group 
whose approval the child is to desire. Into the service of 
this task the teacher is to call the powerful force of imagina- 
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tion. For it is altogether apparent that the ultimately desir- 
able group cannot be brought to the child; and equally clear 
that the child would not as yet care for the approval of that 
group if he were in their midst. Rather his imagination must 
be made to play upon the process of becoming a part of that 
group as well as of being by them approved. 

“The best scientists are agreed—” is a potent lever with 
which to pry the initiate into general science out of his preju- 
dices and superstitions. “The real thinkers are not slaves to 
this notion”’ will break a political prejudice contracted from 
an intolerant home environment more surely and quickly than 
hours of argument. “Refined society decrees—” will bring 
social conformity when neither arguments nor threats will 
make the slightest impression. 

Thus by vividly building the child into the social stratum of 
the teacher’s selection, tickling his pride to be thus accepted 
(in his imagination), and then bringing to bear upon his 
tastes and standards the pressure of his social-stratum-to-be, 
the teacher can effectively utilize this powerful influence of 
the social group toward an end which the child would not 
otherwise for many a year accept. 

This process is essentially a training in choice of quality 
rather than size of the approving crowd. The few choice 
spirits of the world may be brought nearer and nearer until 
their approval is worth more than all humanity beside. In 
fact, this process in the hands of a genius may be carried 
still further until inner approval outweighs all external voices, 
and one stands alone against all the world, regal in spirit 
and exultant in the consciousness of inner approval. 

Now and again the world has been thrilled by the voice of 
a Job who can say, “though He slay me—I will maintain my 
own integrity before him’; or of a Luther who can assert in 
the face of the assembled church, ‘‘on this I stand; I cannot do 
otherwise! God help me!” 

When this approval of the best self becomes effective social 
approval has been sublimated into the most powerful motiva- 
tion known in human conduct—religion. 
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American Notes—FEditorial 


The contacts of the teacher with the pupil, by means of which the 
pupil profits, are of three definite kinds. These may be designated as 
follows: First, Testing. We place this first because it is the first prob- 
lem that confronts a teacher with a new pupil or class of pupils. He 
cannot properly and effectively teach until he knows what sort of 
mind and disposition the pupil has, what studies he has pursued, what 
are his capacities and preferences, what his intentions, desires, ambi- 
tions, how far these are practicable, and what courses and kinds of 
treatment will be best under the individual conditions. These ques- 
tions must necessarily come up at the beginning of a given pupil’s 
course. Some one must face them and do his best to solve them, if 
the best results are to be attained. Hence Examinations,—for better, 
for worse! The pupil usually dreads them. The teacher does not 
gloat over them. ‘Testings at the beginning, and over and over, again 
and again, as the course proceeds, are essential to the pupil and to 
the school or college. Tests hold up the standards and are a whoie- 
some “tonic.” They were not devised as a sort of torment. The dic- 
tionary gives several definitions of the word “inquisition,’—on2 of 
which is, “A tribunal for the discovery, examination and punishment 
of heretics.” In some schools “tests” have become “inquisitions.” 
They should not be so. Something is wrong where either students or 
faculties so conceive of them. Rightly conducted, they are of great 
value in emphasizing an ideal standard and in “keying up” attain- 
ments. By means of them the individual finds his level and discovers 
that work for which his particular personality is best adapted. 

The second contact of teacher and pupil is Teaching. It seems at 
first thought like a mer? truism to state that a teacher must teach. 
But, unfortunately, some so-called teachers, prefer talking to teaching. 
And sometimes a teacher talks so far above or below the heads of the 
pupils that there is little real education available in the classroom. 
“Telling is not teaching!” We use quotation marks because attention 
has so often been called to this fact. It is far easier to talk than to 
teach. There is a human weakness that preys upon most of us (even 
editors) more or less. We like to tell what we know. It seems to us 
oftentimes that because we had such a time of it in getting at it, 
other people must be as “dense” as we were; and so we hasten to 
enlighten them. But the true teacher is not wasteful of words and 
time and opportunity, like that. It is perceived by the true teacher 
that what the pupil needs is just the least stimulus of his own mind 
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as will lead him to think out his daily or hourly or present-moment 
problem for himself. So the true teacher tells him just as little as 
possible; but, at the same time, by no means lets him go. The true 
teacher magnetizes, if you please, or hypnotizes him, so that he just 
has to think the thing out to the end. And then he has really learned. 
Thus treated, he not only will always remember,—but, far better than 
that, he has developed a power or set of faculties that will stand him 
in stead throughout life, and that make him a really educated person. 
Any really educated person will be ready, we are sure, to thank God 
for that teacher, or those few teachers. who made us think things out 
for ourselves, instead of telling us, with an air of superior wisdom. 

The third and crowning glory of the true teacher is his ability to be 
Inspiring. It is this faculty or gift that makes him (or her) really 
great. Contact with a really great teacher is an inestimable privilege. 
A magnetic foree seems to emanate from such teachers. Lives are 
changed by them. Students in their class room or lecture room are 
made scholars and turned into statemen. While these characteriza- 
tions may apply literally to only a few,—here and there one, like 
Arnold of Rugby, Mark Hopkins of Williams, Julius Seelev of Am- 
herst, Edwards A. Park of Andover, and others, dear reader, whom 
you worshipped in your youth as supermen or women,—these inspiring 
teachers have forever made for you and for me an ideal for the pro- 
fession of teaching that puts it in its place as unexcelled by that of 
any other profession. 

What has been, may be. If you are teaching, there is a Star in the 


Kast! Cease not to follow it! 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, the great advocate of conserva- 
tion, said in a May Day proclamation last year: 

“Children can be consumed as well as trees. No one with any sort 
of commonsense or patriotism questions the essential wisdom of the 
conservation policies initiated by Theodore Roosevelt, which first were 
restricted to the natural resources of our country: its forests, its 
coal, its oil, its minerals: but which gradually have broadened. It 
is inconceivable, therefore, that any one will question a still higher 
form of conservation, the conservation of the health of our children. 
The babies of today will, in a generation, be the manhood and woman- 
hood of America, guarding its ideals, controlling its destinies. It is 
a duty, than which nothing can be plainer, to give at least as much 
thought and care to these children as we do to our natural wealth. 
No substitute will ever b2 found for healthy children!” 
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We have come at last to that highest and most fundamental 
economy, the conservation of our children. Ellen Key, the great 
Swedish writer and philosopher, at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury christened it “the century of the child.” The first quarter of 
this century has rounded to a close, and, paus sing to reckon its achieve- 
ments, nothing stands forth more conspicuously than the changes it 
has brought in the lives and prospects of children, the efforts which 
have been inaugurated looking toward the conserving of child life 
and happiness, the changed attitude towards the child. 

In these twenty-five years we have cut the hazards of life for the 
newly-born child in half. Where two babies died at the beginning 
of the century, only one dies now. Largely due to the increased pro- 
tection of children in the early years of life, the average span of 
life has been lengthened by nearly ten years within the past twenty- 
five years. A new protective government machinery for promoting the 
health of children has been set up in the Children’s Bureau. An 
appropriation, jointly governmental and state, for the protection of 
maternity and infancy, created through the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
is concrete acknowledgement that our children need care, study and 
protection, as well as our agricultural resources. Public health boards, 
newly roused to the need to conserve human health, are turning their 
attention to the group wher2 the greatest danger and the greatest 
hope lie—the children. In our schools, education has expanded to 
include the physical needs of children, as well as the mental. It is 
in keeping that, at the close of this first quarter of a century, which 
has accomplished more to insure the rights of children than innumer- 
able centuries preceding it, there should be launched a festival day 
to celebrate all that has happened and to look forward to greater 
achievements. That is the significance of May Day for Child Health, 
a national festival of childhood. May Day, 1926, is the third of these 
celebrations. Each year has marked a decided increase of momentum, 
and each year leaves a permanent deposit of encouragement and con- 
structive effort.” 


The following Self-Rating Scale for Teachers has been suggested 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association : . 

Study the following questions carefully. Score the ones you can 
answer positively, ten; less than ten, in proportion. Your total 
score is the sum of these ten items. Remembering that you can guide 
your own growth in the direction indicated by these questions, try 
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making an inventory once each month and filing the record for several 
years. ‘Try writing ten questions under each of these ten. 
1. Do I love and enjoy children and childhood? _........... 
2. Do I understand the seven cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion and try to relate all learning to them? ~~ ...... 


3. Can I explain the difference between memorizing words 
and building up experiences that the child understands, 


ee, ee we eke 
4. Do TI hold pupils more important than subjects? —_.......... 
5. Do I give freedom and develop responsibility among 

Ny yd Ue rs SS i tae 


6. Are my habits of life so organized as to give the maxi- 

mum physical, mental and spiritual effectiveness? ...... 
7. Am I a constant learner, curious and intellectually 

ee re ee Sean ee. CU eee wees 
8. Do I support professional organizations that seek to 

| 
9. Do I know the price that has been paid through the ages 

oe ee, eee ee ee 
10. Do I believe that what should be is more important than 


what has been or is? qo  }&©§©=©=©—©—66) Vueees 
Total Score ~_.......... 


a 


We found the following, quoted from “The Outlook,” in “School 
Topics,” the official publication of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 
We heartily wish that every school official in the land could see it! 

“Urges ‘Hard Knocks’ for I. Q. Pupils. Professor Louis M. Ter- 
man, of San Francisco, lets it be known that, with the aid of numer- 
ous assistants, and doubtless the well-known Terman intelligence 
tests, the “1,000 most gifted” children of California have been located, 
and the good professor is now making efforts to raise the modest sum 
of $5,000,000 for the education of these “geniuses.” We hope—with 
the best feelings in the world—that the Professor will not get the 
$5,000,000 for that purpose. Those able children are of potential 
value to society, and this value should not be depreciated or destroyed. 
They should be given a chance to struggle for the expression of their 
ability,—for that, if you please, is a highly essential part of ability. 
Merely having a certain intelligence quotient isn’t the whole matter 
by any means. Just as essential are imponderable character quali- 
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ties, such as perseverance, character, stamina, discretion, definite am- 
bitions, and so on. You cannot test for these. They can only be 
developed by experience and hard struggle, and they alone make the 
intelligence of the individual valuable. And a lack of them will 
make a joke of the most thorough intelligence tests in the world.” 


The American Child Health Association (New York) says that 
of the 1,500,000 of our population who die each year, it has been 
astimated that 42 per cent die from preventable causes. The waste 
occasioned by this preventable loss is estimated at a billion dollars. 
Forty thousand school children die each year from causes which are 
preventable. There are 400,000 cases of typhoid fever each year, 
10 per cent of which are fatal, and 75 per cent of these cases are 
unnecessary. Diphtheria, which is considered preventable, and for 
which there has been a curative for thirty vears, takes the largest 
toll of death among children of any of the five common communicable 
diseases. Of crippled adults, one-third receive their injuries during 
the first six years of life, and a very large percentage are needlessly 
handicapped. One hundred per cent of all mental defectives are 


recognizable during the first six vears of life. 


The Ten Marks of an Educated Man. Ue keeps his mind open 
on every question until the evidence is all in. He always listens to 
the man who knows. He never laughs at new ideas. He cross- 
examines his day-dreams. He knows his strong point and plays it. 
He knows the value of good habits and how to form them. He 
knows when not to think, and when to call in the expert to think 
for him. You can’t sell him magic. He lives the forward-looking, 
outward-looking life. He cultivates a love of the beautiful —ALBERT 
Epwarp WIGGAM in the American Magazine. 











Book Reviews 


HORACE MANN SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Milo B. Hille- 
gas, Mary G. Peabody, and Ida M. Baker. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


TEACHING NUMBER FUNDAMENTALS. By Milo B. Hillegas. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

These two books are to be used together. They are the result of s 
scientific attempt to provide economical drill in the operations of 
Arithmetic for the earlier grades. Three uses are described in detail: 
(1) They have enough carefully graded exercises to fix each step in- 
volved; (2) They can be used to “diagnose class and individual diffi- 
culties”; (3) They are so arranged that the proper remedial work can 
be assigned wherever needed. The Supplementary Arithmetic has about 
one hundred exercises, each with its special purpose. For example: 
Subtraction of two-place numbers with carrying or borrowing, no zero 
in the minuend; Two-place numbers with carrying or borrowing, unit's 
figure in the minuend zero. Teaching Number Fundamentals is in three 
parts: A description of the nature and purpose of the exercises; Direc- 
tions for use; and a detailed Analysis of the Exercises. The last is 


extremely thorough.—Robert R. Goff. 


CUMULATIVE MATHEMATICS. Seventh Year and Eighth Year. By 
D. W. Werremeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

These two volumes contain an attractive collection of exercises ar- 
ranged ina cumulative manner. The authors have by continuity of develop- 
ment and by repeated application tried to diminish the “habit of forget- 
ting.’ Introductory problems are used to show the need for the different 
kinds of work. Mastery tests, cumulative reviews, and contests, are useful 
means of testing progress and arousing interest. Another good point which 
the more progressive books are now including, is the arrangement of the 
work “to take care of the groups of different abilities.” Starred topics 
are for the better students. The Seventh Year Book begins with an 
excellent chapter on Following Directions. Then follow Word Problems, 
Numeration, and Graphs. The material is largely arithmetic, although 
the equation method of solving problems is used. Problems without 
numbers form another desirable group. The Eighth Year Book is based 
on geometry, but there are chapters on Insurance, Taxes and The Equa- 
tion. In the latter, only the division axiom is taught. The geometry 
is of two types, mensurational and constructive. Here the pupil is led 
to discover the facts and, through formulas, to apply his knowledge to 
measurements.—Robert R. Goff. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. By Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay 
3enton, Professors of History in Western Reserve University. D.C. Heath 
and Company. 

This new and adequate History will supply High Schools with a texa 
book that covers American history very thoroughly. It is a book of 
nearly seven hundred pages, with numerous maps, portraits, etc. Assum- 
ing that the Elementary schools will have given adequate attention to 
the discovery of America, this topic has been subordinated, being, how- 
ever, briefly treated in an Appendix. The economic and social changes 
since the Civil War constitute the main theme of the text for modern 
times. Changes in the conditions of living and work, affecting laborers 
and the farmers, are elaborated. The Spanish War and the new world 
position of the United States are interestingly treated. The problems 
brought to the front by the World War are studied. Lists of leading 
authorities for each chapter have been prepared for the teacher. A 
list of the Presidents and their Cabinets, etc., will be helpful to the 
reader and student. 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Book 2. By Ernst R. Breslich. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is the second book in a series of Junior Mathematics books. 
The first book has been reviewed here. The arrangement of the page is 
most attractive. There is an abundance of illustrations and diagrams, 
a thing which is of no small importance, especially in the seventh and 
eighth grades. “Experience shows that pupils who formerly were un- 
inspired by the review and repetitious number drills which are tradi- 
tional in seventh and eighth grades, get a new view of the meaning of 
precise quantitative thinking when they are introduced to the methods 
and materials of elementary geometry and algebra. They exhibit an 
interest in these new subjects which was lacking under the older pro- 
gram.” Informal Geometry, which was largely the subject matter of 
Book I, is continued for about one-half of Book II. This work is short- 
ened, when possible, by algebraic formulas. In the last half of the 
book Algebra is the principal subject, illustrated by Geometry. In this 
way, the pupil does not think of reviewing arithmetic, but feels that 
he is going on into new fields. Still there are chapters on Community 
Arithmetic and Efficiency Methods of Computation. The Geometry in- 
volves areas and volumes of the common figures. The Algebra centers 
on Equations, Graphs, and Verbal Problems. Some of the problems are 
like those usually found in thé ninth grade algebra, and deal with age, 
interest, uniform motion, number and price, mixtures, and joint work. 
These are consistently illustrated by excellent charts.—Robert R. Goff. 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Revised edition. ELEMENTARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. Revised edition. By Arthur Schultze and 
William E. Breckenridge. The Macmillan Company. 


The original book, Schultze Algebra, was a thorough book with an 
abundance of examples. This revised edition has the same good quali- 
ties. Any one doing all the work here will know something about 
algebra. An excellent introductory chapter has been inserted. Then 
follow simple Graphs and Negative Numbers. Equations come after- 
wards. Factoring is sensibly presented and well summarized. The 
older topics of Highest Common Factor, Lowest Common Multiple, Invo- 
lution and Evolution, have been retained. Trigonometry has been added 
and a good chapter on Computation, Checking is emphasized. The treat- 
ment of problems with charts is among the best. The Intermediate 
Algebra goes through the Binomial Theorem, Complex Numbers, and 
Determinants. —Robert R. Goff. 


CREATIVE YOUTH. Edited by Hughes Mearns. With a Foreword 
by Dr. Otis W. Caldwell. Doubleday, Page & Company. 


This is an Anthology of High School verse. In 1925, “Lincoln Lore,” 
a magazine of the Lincoln High School, competing with magazines from 
the entire United States, won the first award for magazines of its 
class. In this volume the story is told how this result was accom- 
plished. The volume gives us a real glimpse of Lincoln School’s daily 
program and makes us conscious of its wonderfully stimulating “atmos- 
phere,” in which the spiritual and mental life and emotions of the young 
pupils find natural and beautiful expression. And it is all a “true 
story” that is related in this volume. Every teacher and every parent 
should ponder the revelations of this wonderful book. Something of 
its method and its atmosphere should exist in every school and in every 
home. 


CROWELL’S HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND WRITERS. Edited by 
Henrietta Gerwig. T. Y. Crowell Company. Price $3.50 net. 


In this book of 734 pages, octavo, the reader or writer will find much 
ready help in the lines of literary information and allusion, arranged 
alphabetically,—such as characters of fiction, historical places, sayings 
and dates and authors’ names, and many other matters that cannot be 
found in the dictionary. It is a “Dictionary of Famous Characters, 
Plots in Legend, Fiction, Drama, Opera, and Poetry.” An admirable 
adjunct to one’s outfit of dictionaries and encyclopedias. Less volumi- 
nous and easily consulted! 
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EDUCATIONAL YEAR BOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTT- 
TUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1924. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Education and Asso- 
ciate International Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, Macmillan Company. 

This is a very valuable contribution to pedagogical literature, and 
will prove to the nations of the world the catholicity of American 
scholarship. It makes available to students of educational theory and 
practice just what is being accomplished in the several nations of the 
world; these can be compared and that which is best and most success- 
ful can be utilized. Such exchange of experiences will result in 
human progress. Comparison of results attained in the different 
nations cannot help being interesting and promotive of the higher ideals 
and methods of teaching, administration, and the externals, such as 
buildings, equipment, etc. The strong and weak points of our own 
practices will appear more clearly when compared with the practices 
of other nations. The reader of this book will find full and authori- 
tative information about the ideals and practices of Australia, Bulgaria, 
Canada, China, Czechoslavakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Nor- 
way, South Africa, the United States. Part II considers “The Problem 
of Method” in England, Germany, United States; also “The New Educa- 


tion Movement.” 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books for this department: 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York, N. Y.: 

SELECTIONS FROM EDMUND BURKE, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Leslie N. Broughton, Cornell University. The Modern Student’s 
Library Series. 

RURAL SCHOOL METHODS. By Elmer L. Ritter and Alta L. Wil- 
math. $1.80. 

PREMIERE ANNEE MODERNE. Par Leopold Cardon. $1.40. 

OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Selection with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Arthur W. Roberts and John C. Rolfe. 

CORRECTING SPEECH DEFECTS AND FOREIGN ACCENT. By 
Grace A. McCullough and Agnes V. Birmingham. 88 cents. 

MAKING HISTORY GRAPHIC. By Daniel C. Knowlton, with a 
Foreword by Otis W. Caldwell. $1.60. 


From THoMaAs Y. CROWELL CoMPANyY, New York. 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. A series of addresses given under the 
auspices of the American Bar Association. $1.00. The speakers were 
John W. Davis, Philip Cook, Albert C. Ritchie, Luther B. Wilson, and 
Charles E. Hughes. 
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From LITrLe, Brown & COMPANY: 

BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK. A Supplementary Reader for the sec- 
ond school year. Nathalie Forbes Moulton. Illustrations by Henrietta 
Adams. 75 cents. 

OUT IN THE KITCHEN. James Woodward Sherman. Illustrations 
by Eugenie Wireman. 70 cents. 

ESKIMO LEGENDS. Roy J. Snell. Illustrations by Florence J. 
Hoopes. 80 cents. 

These are well worth while books for the grades,—attractively illus- 
trated and sure to interest the young student. 


From D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Warren St., New York, N. Y.: 

LABORATORY EXERCISES IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By William 
Foster, A.M., Ph.D., and Harley Willis Heath, B.S. $1.25. The Exercises 
are appropriate to accompany Foster’s The Elements of Chemistry, by 
same publishers. The two books furnish a comprehensive laboratory 
course for students who have had inadequate previous training in 
Chemistry. 


From CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY: 
A MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY THE STUDY READERS, by Alberta 
Walker and Mary R. Parkman. 


From MODERN SCIENCE Press, St. Louis, Mo.: 

SCIENCE vs. EVOLUTION. By Sterling Price King, LL.B. A very 
positive argument against the theory of evolution of man from lower 
forms of life. 


From GREENBERG, PUBLISHER, INCORPORATED, New York, N. Y.: 

A GUIDE TO THE TREES. Carlton C. Curtis, Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany, Columbia University. $1.50. Illustrated. A very attractive 
little book that will make the reader acquainted with the common trees 
that are about us on every hand and that are of such service to mankind. 


From THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS: 

THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. By Elliot R. 
Downing. The book is not a manual of classroom methods. It con- 
tains subject-matter of general science and presents the objectives and 
principles of organization of general science. 

Also from the same publishers, THE SOUNDS OF FRENCH. By Otto 
F. Bond. Will be most helpful to the student of French in getting hold 
of the difficult matter of pronunciation of French words. 
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NATIONS AND NEIGHBORS. By Leonard O. Packard, Head of the 
Department of Geography, Teachers College of the City of Boston, and 
Charles P. Sinnott, Head of the Department of Geography, State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, Mass. The Macmillan Company. 

This is an admirable volume for use in junior high schools and by 
students and citizens of all classes, enabling them to acquire a broad 
vision and to form correct opinions on world affairs. By correlating 
history and geography our vision of national and international problems 
is clarified and the part played by our own nation is made to stand out 
as of first importance and influence. We are shown “How Nations De- 
pend Upon One Another,” “How Natural Conditions Influence Man’s 
Life,” ete. These matters are studied, first, from the standpoint of the 
United States; secondly, from that of Europe and European Colonies; 
then from the Orient; and finally, from that of Latin America. Every 
page is interesting and informing; much of the information given is 
emphasized by admirable illustrations. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERATURE SINCE 1890. By Carl Van 
Doren and Mark Van Doren. The Century Company. Price $1.50. 

It is not easy to rightly evaluate contemporary literature; we often 
wonder what will be the verdict of posterity upon the doings of today. 
Well,—this volume will help us,—to say the least. It is divided into 
three parts,—like ancient Gaul. I+ treats of American Literature (loy- 
ally putting this first); English Literature, and Irish Literature. The 
last 40 or more pages are filled with “Suggestions for Study.” This book 
is an excellent one for the Literature classes in the schools. It offers, 
also, an opportunity to get a quick and reliable “coaching” if one’s 
time is limited, while, at the same time, one wants to have some sort 
of appearance of being “well read” and familiar with the best there is 
in the literary world of today. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Arthur Romeyn Seymour, 
Ph.D. (University of Illinois), and Adelaide Ellen Smithers (same Uni- 
versity). Longmans, Green and Co. Price $1.50. 

Several admirable features are combined in this Spanish Grammar,— 
viz., the subject is presented from the standpoint of English grammar, 
thus being much more readily understood by the student; the compact- 
ness of the volume, only thirty lessons and, therefore, not so discourag- 
ing to the student; oral class drill under each lesson; presentation of 
regular verb forms before irregular ones, thus simplifying this often 
perplexing part of the process of learning a foreign language; clear 
presentation of the subjunctive; limited vocabulary; independent treat- 
ment of allied topics. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Alfred Weber. Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University. With Philos- 
ophy Since 1860, by Ralph Barton Perry, Professor of Philosophy, Har- 
vard University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


No words of praise on our part are needed to characterize Weber’s 
History of Philosophy. It has stood out as an accepted authority 
for a long period. The present volume does not change in any 
essential way the features of former editions; it simply aims to bring 
the account down to the present time; there are added many valuable 
references to the developing theories and facts contained in the philo- 
sophical discoveries and theories of France, Germany and Italy. The 
student, by the use of this book, will be able to get at the mature 
theories and conclusions of the best scholars and thinkers of Europe 
and America. The Table of Contents maps out the great periods of 
human thought,—the Greek Philosophy, the Philosophy of the Middle 
Ages,—the Modern Philosophy. The thinking of each period is analysed 
and characterized in a masterly manner. 


HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS. Alfred M. Butler, A.M. Revised edition. 
M. Barrows & Co. Presents phases of physics which enter into daily life 
in the home and life of the child. Principles are laid down, and the 
pupil is led to observe phenomena and apply the correct principles,— 
first the known, followed by the unknown, and then the explanation. 
A book that really educates the child’s mind and creates a reasoning 
habit. 


SOURCE BOOK IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By 
Thomas D. Wood, A.M., M.D., and Clifford L. Brownell, B.S. Macmillan 
Company. This volume presents a variety of source materials that will 
aid students and any reader to get an intelligent idea of the background 
of health and physical education. Physical education is very closely 
related to mental growth and wholesome social life and influence. 
Therefore it becomes the State to care for and cherish it in the schools. 
This book will fit into the curriculum; and it is almost, if not quite 
criminal for the State to neglect to pay attention to such instruction 
as that which is here furnished. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION. New Edition. By George 
Pierce Baker and Henry Barrett Huntington. Ginn and Company. Price 
$2.20. Contents: I. The Nature of Argumentation; II. Investigation; 
III. Presentation; IV. Appendix of Illustrative Material. An adequate 
and interesting book upon an important subject, for schools and col- 
leges, Y. M. C. Associations, ete. 
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PROSE AND POETRY OF THE REVOLUTION. Edited by Frederick 
C. Prescott and John H. Nelson. The Crowell Company, N. Y. An 
anthology of American prose and poetry of the earlier years of our 
nation’s life, as interesting to the historian as to the book lover. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. A History of My Life. By W. H. 
Hudson. FE. P. Dutton and Company. $1.10. This is a school edition 
of a very popular book, said to be “universally regarded as one of the 
most delightful and valuable autobiographies in the English language.” 
The regular edition has been adopted and used in many schools, and it 
has been a favorite book on the “preferred” lists of many libraries. 
Press notices have called it “a book that should be as familiar in every 
household as ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Water Babies’”; “From start to 
finish a sheer delight”; “Mr. Hudson makes his boyhood scenes live 
again right before our enraptured eyes.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS IN TRIANGLE 
LAND. By F. Gregory Hartswick. Snow and Schuster, New York. 
This is the first Tangram Book. If the reader does not know what 
“Tangrams” are, he or she has something good to learn; and teachers 
and mothers of small children should learn about them. We suggest that 
the publishers of this book would probably be glad to furnish informa- 
tion. We will only whet curiosity by saying here that Tangrams are 
highly entertaining and instructive. 


IF LINCOLN WERE HERE. By John Wesley Hill, LL.D., Litt.D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. This is an inspirational little book, pre- 
senting a brief study of two great thinkers, and comparing, or con- 
trasting, if you prefer to so call it, the philosophy and personality of 
the two with a felt, rather than expressed, purpose. The thoughtful 
reader will be deeply moved by what is here related. If an American 
he will be deeply grateful. 


THE MYSTERIOUS GLANDS; How They Control Mental, Physical 
and Moral Welfare. By Herman H. Rubin, M.D. R. E. Baker, pub- 
lisher, New York, N. Y. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Shakespeare. In the Merrill’s English Texts Se- 
ries. Charles E. Merrill Company, New York, N. Y. 


VOLTAIR. SELECTIONS, with Appreciations by Pope, Goldsmith, 
Carlyle and Taine. Introduction and Notes by Aurelien Digeon and 
Edouard Fanniere. The Oxford University Press. $1.25. And, by the 
same publishers ENFANTS ET PETITES GENS. Selections from Charles 
Louis Philippe. Edited by Helene Harvitt, Ph.D., and William C. Doub 
Kerr, B.A. $1.20. 





